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A letter recently at hand says: 


‘*The material increase in our business this 
year we take to be very satisfying proof of the 
efficiency of your work in our behalf. We take 
occasion to thank you for your diligence. 
promptness, and the sensible, clean and con- 
vincing style of the advertising copy you have 
prepared for us, We have suffered no incon- 
venience or loss from your being sofar away 
from us ; in fact, we have had in every respect 
as good attention as we had when our advertis- 
ing was handled in our own city,”’ 





you. Call us up. 











Philadelphia New York Boston 











It always strikes us as peculiar when a 
firm that tries to sell everywhere, and to do 
so uses papers pubféghed and circulated 
every where, calmly says it must not go out 
of its city or section to place its advertising. 


In other words, the mails and the rails, 
the wires and the wireless, put advertising 
headquarters right around the corner from 


Chicago 
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In The Days Work 


_J ERE was an advertiser who 

had spent thousands in the at- 

tempt to market a new toilet specialty 

in a very competitive field. It 
wouldn’t “catch.” 


Yet it was an article that was bound 
to go if the public could be made to 
test it. 





He came to FEDERAL. We lo- 
cated the trouble, found a way, and 
successfully put that article on the 
market at a small fraction of the 
former expense. 


If he had only come to us in the first 
place! 


Name on request. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


“Put ituptomen _ 
who know your market 
New York Chicago, Cleveland, St.Louis 
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THE CHICAGO DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE LIBERAL 
SELLING PLAN 





AN EVOLUTION OF MAIL-ORDER EX- 
PERIENCE BEING APPLIED TO DEAL- 
ER PROPOSITION AS WELL—CHI- 
CAGO'S PIONEERING WORK IN EM- 
PHASIZING THE SELLING PLAN 
NOW WIDELY ACCEPTED. 





By J. George Frederick. 


A manufacturer of an auto 
lamp out in Ohio several years 


ago grew alarmed at his lack of 
success in making his advertising 
sell goods. He transferred his 
account to a New York agent, and 





the result was advertising of bet- 
ter typography, better illustration 
and a slight improvement in re- 
sults, 

But still things did not seem to 
move along with any degree of 
teal success, and the manufactur- 
er was going about in a mental 
state very much like that of the 


father of a sick child whom the 
: doctors do not seem to be able 
to help. 


Then came aldng a Chicago 
advertising agent, who, after a 
little study of the proposition, 
which he got a grudging permis- 
sion to make, talked differently 
from any advertising agent who 
had ever solicited his business. 
His diagnosis of the trouble was 
the selling plan. He said it was 
absurd to be selling a $30 lamp by 
mail and through a few strag- 
gling dealers, on a cash in ad- 
vance basis. He said a new auto 
lamp is often regarded as a wary 
Proposition—it may work or it 
may not—and the man who owns 
an auto is usually shrewd enough 
to be reluctant about sending a 
Strange firm so much money for 
a strange article. 

The agent said the risk logi- 
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cally belonged upon the seller in 
such a case, and that he would 
never sell as many auto lamps as 
was possible until he afforded 
every auto owner who was in- 
terested in the special arguments 
for the lamp an opportunity to 
discover its true worth before his 
money was irrevocably gone. 

“What would you have me 
do?” asked the manufacturer, 
rather puzzled. 

“Go the limit with a free test 
selling plan,” said the Chicago 
agent vigorously. 

“But,” protested the manufac- 
turer with incipient alarm, “I 
will get beat right and left and 
lose a lot of money.” 

“No you won't,” said the agent, 
“for half a dozen good reasons. 
In the first place automobile buyers 
are practically all responsible men 
who can be located and rated, 
but even if you were selling 
washing machines to poor scrub- 
women in obscure tenements you 
would not have to be alarmed, 
because there are ways to pro- 
tect oneself; and then, human na- 
ture in the average is not nearly 
as crooked as you think.” 

It took a little time to persuade 
the manufacturer, but he let the 
Chicago agent have his way. And 
then appeared a series of ads not 
particularly pretty to look at, but 
throwing the entire emphasis 
upon the selling plan, which pro- 
vided for a 30-day free test. It 
is an absolute fact that this man- 
ufacturer’s real success dated 
from that time on. 

Now, the moral of this lovely 
tale is that the Chicago agent 
carried an advertising develop- 
ment typical of all Chicago to 
this semi-eastern manufacturer 
and provided him with a new 
grip upon business which met 
conditions very closely. 

Nothing is so typical of the 
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Chicago idea in business and ad- 
vertising as this development of 
the liberal selling plan. Sixty 
or seventy per cent. of Chicago 
advertising success is based upon 
this liberal selling plan principle, 
and from Chicago this idea has 
been carried West to the Coast, 
and back again to the Atlantic, 
like a missionary propaganda. 

It started a dozen years ago 
with the first mail-order suc- 
cesses, and was carried forward 
into more and more lines of busi- 
ness until to-day the liberal sell- 
ing plan is adapted by the ingen- 
ious Chicago advertising men to 
all kinds of dealer-selling proposi- 
tions. You will find the maga- 
zines, as well as the newspapers 
and farm papers, full of liberal 
selling-plan propositions which 
have added a new zest to general 
advertising, and pulled it well out 
of the rut of bare general pub- 
licity which threatened to atro- 
phiize the whole advertising busi- 
ness before Chicago alertly sensed 
the public pulse. The mail-order 
houses soon learned that what 
constituted the magicin the mail- 
order idea was not the fact that 
people could order by, mail so 
much as that they could examine, 
see, feel and use by mail before 
they were obliged to give up their 
grip on their cash. Whether the 
dealer or the manufacturer gave 
this facility was immaterial to the 
Chicago idea. 

Some six or seven years ago 
this liberal selling-plan idea 
reached a veritable high tide and 
there was scarcely an ad going 
out of Chicago and contributory 
territory which was not domin- 
ated with this liberal selling plan 
idea. It took many interesting 
forms for ingeniously adapting it 
to individual conditions. In some 
cases banks were used as deposi- 
tories for the purchaser’s cash 
until satisfaction was assured; in 
other cases the advertiser bound 
himself formally to return cash 
almost unconditionally. 

In the case of more compli- 
cated mechanical propositions, 
like vehicles, machinery,  etc., 
which was expensive to ship and 
was spoilt for further sale after 
any use whatsoever, a differeht 


. 
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and very clever adaptation of the 
Chicago sales plan was used, The 
purchaser would sign what leg. 
ally and virtually was an order 
but which contained a provision 
that the goods be used for thirty 
days on trial, at the end of which 
if the machine lived up to specif. 
cations and did exactly what was 
demanded, the sale was finally 
completed. The legal status of 
such a selling plan was, of course 
pretty safe, because the only 
thing involved was the specifica- 
tions and not the individual 
whim of the purchaser. 

With other concerns manufac. 
turing articles of lesser value, the 
utmost liberality was developed 
for this typically bold and aggres. 
sive selling plan. It will be re 
membered that the first guaran- 
teed hosiery idea was first born 
in a Chicago agency, and has 
since pervaded into not only 
scores of other hosiery establish- 
ments but almost every other 
kind of concern as well. 

The factors giving rise to this 
Chicago idea of selling are inter- 
esting. It has always taken more 
energetic salesmanship to sell 
goods in the West than in the 
East. It was Missouri which 
gave the country the famous 
term “show me,” and it typified 
the general attitude of the buying 
West. It forced the development 
of the reason why idea of adver- 
tising—another ‘emanation from 
Chicago. Your Eastern Yankee 
is not a bit more canny than your 
Western buyer, and in reality it 
was he who forced the develop- 
ment of the liberal sales plan and 
“reason why” copy. 

By this time the Chicago lib- 
eral sales plan idea has invaded 
even New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. A sales and advertising 
manager who has been for years 
part and parcel of the growth of 
this Chicago selling plan has with- 
in the past year tackled a Phila- 
delphia proposition which is now 
prominent in advertising pages 
with a typical Chicago selling 
plan, and is consequently making 
the advertising world look topsy 
turvy. The Chicago idea of the 
importance of the selling plan 1s 
now almost universally accepted. 
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A Record Breaking Month 
A Record Breaking Newspaper 


The month of July made history in Chicago newspaper 
advertising circles. While business conditions during this 
period made it a hotter race than ever, the results show 
a big victory for The Chicago Tribune. Here are the 
figures for July, 1910—total columns of advertising printed: 


DUNE kien Se eseeassuceg aes 2,708.53 columns 
1 Se oe eee 2,115.46 columns 
a ee 1,577.97 columns 
Record-Herald .........00.. 1,554.26 columns 
RVORTND Vins 4 0 sSoio's, 6 cies spaisea tiers 920.42 columns 
Dnter OCEAR 6 bicicicsccicedces 883.28 columns 
PPARTIGON: Siciss wa sca'es capieaaiese 728.41 columns 
Ne SiG ao cule wine aials a lab ae 555.03 columns 


Advertisers will also be interested to learn that The 
Tribune’s July gain over the same month last year was 
203.49 columns—greatly exceeding the July gain of any 
other Chicago paper, morning or evening. In fairness to 
the evening papers, it should be noted that there were five 
Sundays in July, 1910, as against four in July, 1909. 

The year 1910 to date—-the total advertising for seven 
months— makes an equally strong showing for The 
b ppoca Here are the figures for the first seven months 
of 1910: 


ID bc tie hc caddie ees 21,824.46 columns 
DRM ists ssineielhiy aieia Sy sacle 18,641.27 columns 
POSTE 9 a ar 13,050.36 columns 
Record-Herald ............ 12,884.21 columns 
DUEHON Sic ekg s0 8K gees 7,788.19 columns 
EEE OCEAR .i6-c00nk ones 7,407.00 columns 
PPOTEGRELY ouisisis. bate sces 6% 6,625.91 columns 
1 ee eee nee ees 4,314.53 columns 


THE NATIONAL SHOWING offers American advertisers still 
further food for reflection—and action. During 1909, the latest full 
calendar year, The Chicago Tribune printed more advertising than any 
other newspaper in our nation’s twelve largest cities, barring none. 


AND TO PILE VICTORY UPON VICTORY, notwithstanding the 
tremendous pace The Tribune set throughout 1909, the first seven 
months of 1910 have already thrown last year’s record for the same 
period into the shade—even in the face of the great Lincoln Edition 
of February, 1909, which carried more advertising than ever appeared 
in a single edition of any other newspaper, before or since. 

From whichever angle the advertiser views the facts his verdict is 
the same—the great American public is once more justified in its 
universal recognition of 


Che Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Written July 81, 1910. 
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RA eR I LET TT 

Theodore Roosevelt's 
account of his recent 
trip to the Coal Fields 
of Pennsylvania, which 
will appear exclusively 
in The Outlook, is now 


in preparation. 


To the editor ot the « Saturday 
Evening Post” we are indebted for the 
following comment on Mr. Roosevelt’s 


investigation : 


“Oddly enough, the most signal and binding act of 
insurgency that Roosevelt has performed since his 
return from Africa attracted little political comment. 
Early in August he visited Pennsylvania to find out at 
first hand how the workmen in some of that State’s 
great industries were faring. If his Republicanism 
had been of the ‘ regular’ pattern, he would have been 
content to know that Pennsylvania’s coal mines, steel 
mills, and silk factories produce the better part of a 
billion dollars a year—thereby, in the stand-pat view, 
abundantly justifying all the favors which the Govern- 
ment grants them at the expense of the rest of the 
country. But Roosevelt wanted to know how the men, 
women, and children whose labor produces this wealth 
were living; what, for example, three hundred and 
fifty thousand mine employees, whose average income 
is forty dollars a month, were getting out of it. This 
is the very essence of insurgency—to demand how 
people, rather than industries, are getting along. . . .” 


Until Mr. Roosevelt’s return - from | 
his Western trip it is impossible to say 
MAEDA RSE RRL ALAS. TEI EL LTO 
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Its just when this feature will appear. It 
X has been held back to make way for 
ent Mr. Roosevelt’s articles on “Rural Life,” 
Ids | «Mendacious Journalism,” “The Pro- 
° gressives,” “The Pioneer Spirit,” and 
Ich « The Tariff,” which will extend up to 
ely the issue of The Outlook for September 17. 

When the Coal Fields article can be 
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OW definitely scheduled, it will be announced 
in “ Printer’s Ink.” 

_ The extraordinary in- 

es} terest which is now cen- 


tered on The Outlook is 
being utilized to great 
advantage by discerning 
advertisers. 

See that your agent 
keeps in touch with this 
situation. 


«| 1 2¢Qutlook 


say 287 Fourth Avenue New York 
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* GETTING TEXTILE LABELS 
ON THE GARMENT MAK- 
ER’S PRODUCT. 





AVOIDING NONENTITY IN MADE-UP 
PRODUCTS—HEATHERBLOOM A 
SHINING EXAMPLE—£EVEN THE 
MINIMUM OF GOODS PER PETTICOAT 
REGULATED—THE SELLING POWER 
OF THE WORD “ CRAVENETTE ”— 
CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO.’S SOI- 
SETTE LABEL, 


By A, Rowden King. 


That black pit through which 
Sindbad the Sailor tortuously 
crawled before emerging into the 
light has nothing on the textile 
manufacturer or converter. . 

As soon as their goods (which 
bear, or ought to bear, their trade- 
mark) leave their hands, biff ! they 
drop into the pit out of sight into 
the hands of the garment makers 
Usually these trade-marks never 
see daylight again. The bones of 
their sand-bagged individuality 
are interred out of sight in the pit. 
The smug trade-marks of the gar- 
ment makers come out on the fin- 
ished garments, but only the few 
plucky Sindbads among the manu- 
facturers and converters make the 
tortuous journey through. And 
they have to fight every inch of 
the way with advertising. 

“The name on the selvage” or 
“the label sewed on the goods” 
is their battle-cry and a few have 
refused to haul down their colors 
in any and every case, no matter 
how strong the pressure. And how 
hard this battle is only the textile 
men know. The garment maker 
can so easily hide “the name on 
the selvage” by putting lining over 
it, purposely that it is only by de- 
liberate intention that the name 
on thé selvage has a chance to 
emerge from the “pit.” 

Garment makers can refuse point- 
blank to put the label on their fin- 
ished product, unless the textile 
manufacturer or converter is of 
that aggressive class which can 
speak, with the authority which 
only. ‘comes when the consumer is 
the. final arbiter, as he should be. 

In the textile field there are 
three concerns who are held up 
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as famous for their success in 
the matter of labels. They are 
A. G. Hyde & Sons, converting 
Heatherbloom Taffeta and other 
Hydegrade Textiles; B. Priestley 
& Co., making Cravenette goods 
and Clarence Whitman & Co., the 
commission house putting out Soi- 
sette, the material for underwear 
and shirting. Skinner’s Satin is 
another successful labeler. 


HEATHERBLOOM’S DEVELOPMENT 

May 20th, 1905, the first an- 
nouncement of Heatherbloom was 
made in the trade press by A. G, 
Hyde & Sons. The new textile 
was at the time simply looked 
upon as a novelty in the taffeta 
line and was pushed as such. In 








Wherever it appears, it stamps the petticoat as one of guaranteed wearing quaity. tt 
tadicates the best styte, , 








The label above showld be your guide im purchasing petticoat. Inis! on seeing it 
of tem They are trade. No petticoat is « gemuine Hydegrade unkess it O@hrs this label, 
A G. HYDE 6 SONS, New York—Chicaga, 














A LABEL MADE WORTH MUCH MONEY. 


this first ad only incidental an- 
nouncement was made of the ap- 
propriateness of Heatherbloom for 
petticoats. Certainly the idea of 
insisting upon garment makers 
using Heatherbloom labels had 
not occurred at the time. It would 
probably have been an impossible 
thing to accomplish then. The 
“pit” was too well-established a 
textile institution to rebel. 
Merely as a routine expeximent, 
enough material to make up a few 
sample Heatherbloom petticoats, 
“just to see how they looked made 
up,” was sent out to a few of the 
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most enterprising garment mak- 
ers in the course of time. Inas- 
much as the textile was a particu- 
larly happy strike, it was not long 
before these converters were en- 
thusiastic over the product and 
were ordering private brands of it, 
made up for them in large lots. 

Almost simultaneously, the first 
consumer advertising was  at- 
tempted. It .was very smal] in 
comparison with present-day 
Heatherbloom advertising, but it 
successfully felt the consumer’s 
pulse. Furthermore, a show-win- 
dow was obtained from one of the 
big New York department stores 
in which to make a first showing 
of made-up Heatherbloom petti- 
coats. But none of these carried 
any label. 

It didn’t take long for the office 
force to see that Heatherbloom 
represented a veritable gold mine 
and Mr. Hyde, who was out of 
town at the time, was wired to 
that effect. Upon his return he 
set to work to push the new line 
for all it was worth. ; 

Garment makers were increasing 
their orders. Success had brought 
others in the field. A “Feather- 
bloom Taffeta” appeared on the 
market, Mr. Hyde appreciated 
that the time had come for a 
strike, if ever, and he determined 
that that strike should be in the 
direction of a compulsory label for 
garment makers, relying upon the 
power which his consumer adver- 
tising had given him. 

Consequently he gave orders 
that the converters should be no- 
tified that, after a given date, they 
would be sold no more Heather- 
bloom Taffeta. unless they would 
expressly agree, on their part, not 
to make up any garments not 
bearing a Heatherbloom label! 

It was revolutionary. Some- 
one had actually dared to crawl 
through the pit with his trade- 
mark. It naturally brought forth 
a storm of protest. “How differ- 
ent was the tenor of those letters,” 
says E. S. Lucas, the Hyde adver- 
tising manager, “from that of the 
letters we are continually receiv- 
ing from garment makers to-day, 
who beg us for a more liberal al- 
lowance of labels.” 

But the general advertising, 
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coupled with the merits of the 
goods themselves, won the day. 
One by one, the garment makers 
thought better of their action aud 
came willingly to the Hyde camp, 
agreeing to do whatever was asked 
of them in the matter of the la- 
bels if only they could get the 
goods. 

The control which this concern 
has to-day over the garment mak- 
ers is by no means all summed up 
by saying it has compelled the use 


On? Goode e 


ARNING ! ALL RAIN COATS ARE NOT 
WARNING | 14 OUENET TES 
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RAIN COATS 





The Cravenente som tt ato ppeunnce ts at 
— but improves ia FINISH sad HANDLE and ender thr oth permanesth 
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Office: 100 Fifth Avenue. Cor 15th Street. New York 
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EMPHASIZING SOME FAMOUS MARKS. 


of the labels on every garment. 
It has done much more. The de- 
livery of Heatherbloom is now 
conditional upon the agreement, 
on the part of the garment mak- 
ers, to be held by the following 
printed restrictions: 


1. Not to poe in any petticoat made 
of Heatherbloom Taffeta less than a 
full and complete Heatherbloom label. 

2. Not to use the Heatherbloom label 
unless the petticoat to which same is 
affixed is made wholly of Heatherbloom 
Taffeta. 

8. Not to sell Heatherbloom petti- 
coats at less than $13. 

- Not to make up petticoats of 
Heatherbloom Taffeta averaging less 
than 42 yards to the dozen. 

5. Not to resell Heatherbloom Taf- 
feta by the yard to anyone. 


_ The restrictions as to the min- 
imum number of yards per petti- 
coat and as to the selling price 
have given A. G. Hyde & Sons a 
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power over their trade formerly 
undreame. of, too. 


GROWING OPPORTUNITY FOR TEXTILE 
INDIVIDUALITY. 


But the best thing about the 
system is the fact that many gar- 
ment makers have now for some 
time been most enthusiastic to 
co-operate, prizing their labels al- 
most as so much gold and begging 
for more of them. The Heather- 
bloom advertising account is now 
one of the heaviest running in the 
women’s magazines, full pages be- 
ing quite the general order of 
* things. It is only by this exten- 
sive advertising that the selling 
value of the Heatherbloom label 
is kept up to the mark. 

Encouraged by the label plan of 
selling in connection with Heath- 
erbloom, A. G. Hyde & Sons have 
since adopted the plan for other 
textiles. To-day “ Hydegrade” 
Textiles, which comprise a com- 
plete series of textures of varying 
values and prices and suitable for 
petticoats and various other gar- 
ments, are sold on the label plan 
and are extensively advertised 
apart from Heatherbloom. Hyde- 
grade Textiles undoubtedly offer 
greater potential possibilities even 
than Heatherbloom itself because 
of their range. And Mr. Lucas is 
authority for the statement that 
his house is now contemplating 
the adoption of the label system 
in other lines, among them being 
wash goods. 

The experience of B. Priestley 
& Co. with its Cravenette label is 
not materially different. The 
words “Cravenette” and “Craven- 
etted” are to-day considered quite 
as much generic terms by “the 
masses” as “muslin” or “serge.’ 
This is the more remarkable in- 
asmuch as the label applies almost 
entirely to men’s goods and men 
are usually more alive to manu- 
facturing conditions than women. 

When a man walks into a cloth- 
ing store and is told the place 
carries Cravenette Coats, he asks 
the salesman to prove it or else 
he looks for the proof himself, 
by turning over the garment to 
see if it carries a circular trade- 
mark, stamped every so many 
yards on the reverse of the cloth, 
and a rectangular silk trade-mark 





label, sewed at the collar or else. 
where. These have been made fa- 
miliar to him by persistent adver- 
tising on the part of B. Priestley 
& Co. These marks mean that 
the cloth (it may be made by any 
manufacturer) has been put 
through the secret waterproofing 
process of this company. When 
the cloth is Priestley’s own it is 
known as Priestley’s Cravenette 





Mutual 
Protection 


We have evidence in coe pocsemsien that 
SHIRTS, ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR, OFFICE 
COATS and PAJAMAS made of fabrics in imita- 
tion of “Soiesette” are being sold ever the counters 


ef certain stores as genuine te.” We are 
now taking against such dtores to 
protect our ¢: 


We take this opportunity to warn the public, 
for its protection as well ax ours, that 


SolBSETTe 


Is the Registered Trademark 

of a cloth which is manufactured solely by us 
Asa further protection we supply labs bear. 

ing the word “Soigsette” to manu! 

these labels ad in garments made of the 

genuine material. 


Ask your dealer for garments of “Soiesetis” 
and demand label for your protection. 


This fa the Look fot 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & CO,, 
39 Leonard st. N. Y, 


~ 











HOW THE SOISETTE LABEL IS BEING PRO 
TECTED. 


and is labelled a little differently. 

This concern came to this coun- 
try and opened a New York office 
about twenty years ago. It brought 
with it a worthy reputation from 
England. Its method of introduc- 
ing the label has been by another 
route from that of A. G. Hyde & 
Sons. Instead of forcing the gar- 
ment manufacturers to co-operate 
it rather sought to have them do 
so willingly. Its first advertisire 
of its label was concentrated in 
the trade papers. A few of the 
representative garment makers 
who knew the house’s reputation 
across the water were one by one 
induced to co-operate. And, when 
other garment makers saw these 

(Continued on page 47) 
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WHITE LEAD’S ADVERTIS- 
ING SHORT CUT TO 
CONSUMERS. 





BIG CHICAGO FIRM, CARTER WHITE 
LEAD CO., AND ITS INTERESTING 
METHODS—A MANY-SIDED PROPA- 
GANDA—INQUIRY COST REDUCED 
OVER 200 PER CENT. 





By R. C. Mehaffey. 


But a few years ago white lead 
was considered a similar staple 
to nails. “And who ever would 
think of advertising nails?” was 
asked. Now, however, there is 
scarcely a magazine or trade 
paper in the country that is not 
carrying white lead copy. 

Still, advertising white lead is 
a difficult task, and the methods 
that must be followed are many- 
sided and often interesting. This 
because there are many classes 
of people to be reached in order 
to sell white lead through adver- 
tising, namely, paint retailers, 
master painters and, lastly, the 
man who pays the bill, the prop- 
erty owner. And again, in cases 
where buildings to be painted are 
new, there is the architect to be 
considered. 

The paint business is disrupted 
anyhow by so many things and 
by such a fog of chemical contro- 
versy that the public has been a 
little bewildered by the seeming 
inconsistencies—and also. stung 
into a receptive mood by aggra- 
vating experiences with paint and 
painters. The doctrine of white 
lead has helped greatly to put 
the trade into better shape, and 
the white lead advertisers de- 
serve immense credit for saving 
consumers from further assaults 
on their pocketbook, by their ad- 
vertising short-cut to the prop- 
erty owner. 

Five years ago the position of 
advertising manager was created 
by the Carter White Lead Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and given to 
R. I. Cuyler, and an appropria- 
tion made for magazine and 
trade-paper campaigns,  practi- 
cally as an experiment. That a 
business so many removes from 
the ultimate consumer can ben- 
efit is proven by the fact that the 
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office of advertising manager 
still exists, and is being filled by 
Mr. Cuyler, and that the appro- 
priation for advertising for 1910 
is many times larger than the 
original one. 

The painting contractor is a 
most important feature in the 
consumption and advertising of 
white lead. The architect must 
be reckoned with because he can 
specify what kind of white lead 
shall or shall not be used on a 
building. The dealer has more 
or less of an influence in the ac- 
tual sale of white lead, while the 
property owner, because of the 
fact that he is footing the bill, 
has more or less to say in the 
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choosing of the material with 
which his house shall be painted. 
Therefore, every bit of copy run 
in the standard magazines must 
be prepared to reach all of these 
people. 

And magazine copy alone can- 
not sell white lead. In addition, 
trade-papers reaching each class 
must be used; the house owner 
must be aroused through inter- 
esting booklets and color plates, 
and many other little schemes 
and side lines carried out. 

In the beginning, all Carter 
standard magazine copy is edu- 
cational; tending to improve the 
knowledge of the layman as to 
what constitutes good paint and 
what bad paint, and at the 
same time inspire the confidence 
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of the architect, dealer and 
painter in the Carter product. 
Carter advertising appears in fol- 
lowing general mediums: Satur- 
day Evening Post, McClure’s, 
Cosmopolitan, Outlook (Maga- 
zine Number), Country Life in 
America, Yachting, Everybody's, 
Review of Reviews, American 
Magazine, World’s Work, Liter- 
ary Digest, Motor Boat, House 
Beautiful. 

Through this copy, which for 
the most part is run in half 
pages, the house owner not only 
is brought to know “Carter 
White Lead—the Lead with a 
Spread,” but dealers and _ paint- 
ers are made to realize that the 
Carter company is aiding them in 
their business. The ads point 
out the quality of Carter lead, 
and tend to miake business for 
painters by setting forth the ad- 
visability of engaging the serv- 
ices of a good painter instead of 
trying to do the work himself. 

To the property owner the Car- 
ter White Lead Co. sends a hand- 
some booklet; beautifully designed 
and printed, in which are illustra- 
tions of great business houses 
and farm buildings and homes 


painted with Carter white lead. 


* The booklet contains statements 
of the quality of the Carter 
product, and many paragraphs 
on advice as to its use; means by 
-which its purity may be estab- 
lished by tests and impurity in 
other brands detected, and many 
points of information and inter- 
est to the man about to have his 
home painted. In addition, there 
are enclosed six color plates 
showing artistic color schemes 
in home painting. And even in 
these forethought is shown, for 
they are not in book form, but 
are separate, and on the back of 
each is a notice instructing the 
property owner, if he desires to 
have his home painted in the 
colors shown, to turn the plate 
over to the painter in order that 
he may properly match the 
tints. It is through this book- 
let that much of the business of 
the man-who-pays is secured. 
For the painters, an excellent 
little magazine is issued six times 
a month and their trade jour- 





nals are used. The magazine is 
perhaps the most effective adver- 
tising medium the company uses, 
It was established by Mr. Cuyler 
at the time he entered the office 
of advertising manager, and to it 
much of the business coming 
from painters is credited. 

The little publication reached 
100,000 master painters in the 
United States, probably 70,000 
more than the paint trade jour- 
nals reach, which is the reason 
for its existence. The advertis- 
ing department of the Carter 
company pays more attention to 
the painter, perhaps, than to 
dealers and property owners put 
together, because, in the end, it 
is the painter that has the final 
say. At least, he can “knock” 
any paint or white lead, and 
therefore he is to be kept in a 
good humor. His magazine is 
cheery, snappy, and contains ar- 
ticles of interest to him, others 
of an educational nature, and 
helpful hints from painters scat- 
tered over the country. In addi- 
tion, it contains a “Souvenir 
Post Card” department, in which 
painters wishing to exchange 
post cards with others in differ- 
ent cities may enroll their names, 
and an interesting picture puzzle 
department with a number of 
souvenir post cards as awards for 
correct answers. ' 

Copy run in the painters trade 
papers impresses upon the paint- 
ers the advantages of Carter 
White Lead, and also the fact 
that Carter White Lead will help 
him in his business; that the 
company is anxious to boost his 
game in any way. The mediums 
used are: The Painters’ Maga- 
zine, The Master Painter, The 
Modern Painter, Painter and 
Wood Finisher, Painter and Dec- 
orator. 

In addition to this, a unique 
scheme for benefiting the painter 
has been evolved. The company 
furnishes all painters with 
blanks, and when they learn the 
names of persons about to have 
painting done they fill out the 
blanks, send them to the Carter 
offices, and the company’s special 
service bureau then gets in com- 
munication with the property 
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owner and tries to secure the 
job for the painter who furnished 
the information, the work, of 
course, to be done with Carter 
White Lead. 

Further, the painters are urged 
to use newspaper advertising for 
themselves, and for this cuts and 
copy are furnished by the Carter 
Company. Upon the advice of 
the company many painters have 
gone in for advertising, and re- 
quests for the cuts and copy are 
numerous. 

The dealer is the source of a 
good bit of trouble to the white 
lead advertiser, because he feels 
he does not make enough profit 
on white lead. The educational 
campaign, however, is bringing 
him to a realization that they 
must carry the staple. For him, 
also, a little magazine, called 
The Carter Dealer, is published 
six times a year. This notifies 
him what the Carter company is 
doing in the way of advertising 
that will help his business, and 
contains many helpful articles on 
the selling of white lead; how 
best to turn over stocks of it; 
how to realize the greatest profit ; 
talking: points, and any informa- 
tion of value. 

For the dealer, also, trade 
papers are used, as with the 
painters, cuts and advertising 
copy for his business are fur- 
nished him on request. In addi- 
tion, another good plan of the 
Carter Company is impressed on 
him—that is, the plan to turn over 
all inquiries to the dealer. Many 
inquiries come to the company 
offices, but in each case these are 
turned over to the dealer in Car- 
ter White Lead in the city or 
town from whence they came 

Architects are reached by let- 
ter and through architectural 
trade journals. In these copy is 
insistent. “Specify Carter White 
Lead,” and “Specify Carter 
White Lead for Your Own Pro- 
— are specimens of the 


_The farm trade, with all the 
big barns and out buildings to 
be painted, is a great attraction 
to the white lead man. And the 
list of farm journals used to pull 
this business is large. The Car- 


ter Company this year is using 
these publications: Farm Jour- 
nal, Farmer's Voice, Country 
Gentleman, Michigan Farmer, 
Ohio Farmer, Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Wallace’s Farmer,Wisconsin Ag- 
riculturist, Twentieth Century 
Farmer, Breeder's Gazette, Indt- 
ana Farmer, Northwestern Agri- 
culturist. 

And the whole Carter advertis- 
ing plan is backed up by an ex- 
cellent system of follow up let- 
ters and a special service board. 

Since the beginning of the ad- 
vertising campaign of the Car- 





COVER OF A BOOKLET. 


ter Company five years ago, while 
several times the original appro- 
priation now is being spent an- 
nually, the cost of inquiries has 
been cut almost 200 per cent., 
while the inquiries themselves 
have been more than quadrupled. 
—_— +or——_ 
ADVERTISES HIS CHURCH. 


“TI have drawn people to hear my 
sermons by advertising. I have at 
tracted them with moving pictures, hot 
suppers, pink teas and flowers and 
flags. If I have had any degree of 
success in Spokane it is because of the 
liberal use of printer’s ink,” said Rev. 
Dr. James W. Kramer, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Spokane. : 

“The church that does not advertise 
is behind the times and is nursing 
empty pews, and ne who rails against 
the minister for advertising is suffering 
for a congregation.” 
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The Roosevelt African Articles in Scrib- 
ners are finished. We are proud of 
the achievement. One more proof of 
Scribner’s right to its position as a leader 
among the magazines of today. 


The Roosevelt Articles have given Scrib- 
ners a most desirable popularity—a 
popularity possible only to an old- 
established magazine of the highest type 
—a popularity which will continue 
through continued notable achievements. 
And you may be sure that the character- 
istic features of Scribners which com- 
pelled Mr. Roosevelt to choose that 
magazine will be the assets of Scribners 
in the future. 


Scribners has taken full advantage of its 
present position in securing its attractions 
for the coming year. 


October closes September 6th 
$300.00 per page 
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In the matter of circulation, stability, 
quality and quantity, Scribners, this Fall, 


leads all other magazines of equal merit. 


leads its own record of one year ago by 


nearly 100,000 copies. 





| In the mater of circulation, Scribners 


Scribners is a better magazine today be- 


cause of the Roosevelt Articles; more 
and very much more desirable and more 


valuable to the advertiser than ever 


before. 


| popular, more desirable to more people 


October closes September 6th 
$300.00 per page 
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One family buys $1500 worth 
from Farm Journal 
Advertisers 





Many advertisers, especially in the East, have 
no adequate idea of how largely readers of the 
FARM JOURNAL buy goods from its adver- 
tisers. This letter from a Wisconsin subscriber 
may suggest to advertisers the advantage of using 
fewer mediums, and concentrating in those which 
pay best. 

GENTLEMEN:—Your paper has been in our home since its 5th 
volume, sent to one or another of the family. We have read 
almost every number. 

Your advertisers are all honest, I guess, as we have bought 
about $1500.00 worth of goods of them in the past eighteen months, 
and have no kick coming. 

The paper now comes to our father, who is with us. He is re- 
sponsible for two other subscribers in this locality. 

Yours truly, 


Dexter Bros., 
Ripon, Wis. 


Many readers of the FARM JOURNAL say 
that the greatest value of the paper is that it gives 
them a large list of advertisers from whom they 
know they can buy safely. 


Forms for October issue close September 5th, unless all space is taken 
earlier, Over 750,000. $4.00 a line. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 






































“CHICAGO MARKET WEEK” 
—A MASTER BOOST 
EFFORT 





MANUFACTURING AND MERCHAND- 
ISING ENTERPRISE OF WINDY CITY 
PROVED—200,000 BUYERS COME— 
500 DISPLAY WINDOWS. 





The history of trade aggres- 
siveness in Chicago had still 
another big chapter added to it 
during the week of August 15, 
when the great retail dealers of 
the city celebrated what was ad- 
vertised to dealers all over the 
country as “Chicago Market 
Week.” 

It is the most interesting of all 
the chapters yet recorded. For 
the celebration took the form of 
an exhibit in all of the windows 
of the great stores in the city of 
goods “made or controlled in 
Chicago,” and thousands upon 
thousands of dealers in the Mid- 


GARMENTS DISPLAYED 


in the windows of the great State St. Stores «ors week 
were made by members of the 


CHICAGD GARMENT MERS. ASSOCIATION 


whose names appear below 
(ndividually and collectively we invite retail mer 
chants to visit our salesrooms and tactories and then 
judge our ability co make che garments Chat suit 
their crade 
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THE WAY THE GARMENT MANUFACTUR- 
ERS COMBINED. 


dle West gathered in the city to 
view the products of its factories. 

“Chicago Market Week” was 
held under the auspices of the 
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Chicago Association «f Ccm- 
merce, and it is consiiered by 
members of that organi’.:: >. to 
have been by far the most ort- 
ant movement yet undertakc: in 
the Association’s work in the in- 
terests of the conservation, de- 
velopment and promotion of Chi- 
cago’s commerce and _ industry. 
The “week” was widely adver- 
tised, and the effect of the ex- 
hibits of goods of every kind and 
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COM® TO MARKET 


CHICAGO MARKET WEEK 


AVGUST 9 #20 1910 








When Y ou Come to Chicago 


During the Week of Aug. 15-20 


to view the wonderful displays of Chicago- 
made goods in all the windows of the 
great State Street stores, you'll find 


a 
we? 
in the following stores: 


HALL FIELD & CO, 
cnas STEVENS & BROS, 
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Gace-Downs Company 


CHICAGO 











A TYPICAL TRADE AD. 


description, which could be pur- 
chased “at first hand” only in 
Chicago, will be a lasting one with 
the merchants who came from 
other cities. 

Eighty retail stores in the 
heart of Chicago participated in 
the exhibits, giving over five hun- 
dred big display windows in 
eighty stores to artistic showings 
of Chicago-made articles. These 
displays for the most part were 
put in place on the night of 
Sunday, August 14, and on the 
following morning Chicagoans 
gazed in surprise at the variety 
and character of the products 
shown. 

The idea for the week’s dis- 
play of distinctively Chicago 
products purchasable at first hand 
only in that market, although fol- 
lowed out by other cities in the 
country, first was urged upon the 
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Chicago Association of Com- 
merce by S, H. Shoninger, a 
member of the Market Co-oper- 
ation Committee of 1909. After 
having in his own mind estab- 
lished the feasibility of the plan, 
Mr. Shoninger successfully car- 
ried the issue through his own 
committee to where it received the 
endorsement and support of the 
Executive Committee of the As- 


sociation. Early in the year Wal- 
ter D. Moody, 
general manager 
of the Associa- 


tion, was appoint- 
ed to formulate 
complete plans 
for carrying the 
project to a suc- 
cessful conclu- 
sion, and after 
several postpone- 
ments on ac- 
count of other 
important mat- 
ters before the 
Association “Chi- 
cago Market 
Week” was set 
to begin August 


15. 

A new Market 
Co-operation 
committee was 
named to super- 
intend the big 
undertaking, and 
at the earliest 
moment meet- 
ings of the Asso- 
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TO DEMONSTRATE JUST WHAT THIS GROWTH MEANS: 


WE WILL MAKE COMPREHENSIVE DISPLAYS OF 


desplay windows affording a continuous 
es beck long wil be Coveted entirely to 
them showing arrangements of 
pletion Interesting exhibits have also 
thons throughout the store 






were gotten out, and these were 
mailed to 150,000 dealers in thirty 
states in the Union. In addition 
handsome posters were distribut- 
ed, and the newspapers of Chi- 
cago were used in both advertis- 
ing and editorial ways. 

But the results of these labors 
were easily apparent when “Chi- 
cago Market Week” finally came. 
The influx of dealers to whom it 
had been advertised began with 


EVERY ONE OF THESE DATES MARKS A 
NEW 
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ciation were held 
and the plans ap- 
proved by the 
tire organization. 


established 
tain ite leadership in the merchandiang 





i this organization is 
@f highgrede goods at the lowest possuble prices 





The work con- 
nected with the 
affair proved stupendous, involvy- 
ing scores of meetings of the as- 
sociation and the committee, two 
public functions, a luncheon to 
the retailers on June 26, and a 
notable gathering of manufac- 
turers in the Gold room of the 
Congress hotel July 12. 

The advertising of the week 
proved the greatest task faced by 
the Association. At a cost of 
thousands of dollars handsome 
booklets announcing the week and 
describing the products of Chi- 
cago and the charms of the city, 





EXAMPLE OF THE ADVERTISING CO-OPERATION. 


the opening of the week, and each 
day until the close countless num- 
bers of others continued to pour 
into the city. No estimate on the 
actual business done by the big 
concerns with Chicago - made 
goods on display during this 
week has been made, but it is 
stated that the project proved a 
complete success. Many _ hun- 
dreds of dealers from _ other 
places found in the display win- 
dows articles they did not know 
were manufactured in Chicago, 
and were induced to open ac- 
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counts with the Chicago manu- 
facturers. ; 

To the visitors and Chicagoans 
the fact that the goods on display 
in the windows were of Chicago 
make was announced by hand- 
some posters reading “The Goods 
in This Window Are of Chicago 
Make or Under Chicago Con- 
trol.” Out-of-town merchants at 
once sought out the manufactur- 
ers, and as a result it is believed 
their business has been secured to 
Chicago for many years to come. 

And not only did the week 
have the effect of bringing out- 
side business to Chicago, but it 
cemented still more closely the re- 
lations of ultimate Chicago con- 
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September 12th 


is the last date upon 
which we can acccept 
business at the old rate 


of $2.50 per line. 





sumers and Chicago manufactur- | 


ers and dealers. 


“T didn’t know they made that | 


class of goods here,” thousands of 
residents were heard to remark 
as they gazed in display windows 
containing some article they could 
use. 

TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND BUYERS 
IN CHICAGO. 


It is estimated that fully 200,- 
coo buyers took advantage of the 
occasion and were in Chicago 
during the market week. They 
were not met at the depot with 
brass bands or anything of the 
sort. There were no such ex- 
pensive and time-consuming feat- 
ures. “It’s not going to be a case 


of selling a man 75 cents’ worth | 


of goods for a dollar and giving 
him 25 cents’ worth of fun in 
addition,” said Mr. Shoninger. 
Instead every available minute 
of the incoming buyers was con- 
served. They were left to make 
their way as they would into any 
one of the great establishments. 
But, once inside, they were im- 


mediately taken in hand by trained | 


salesmen who gave them the best 
service possible. It is said that 
one incoming buyer purchased his 
entire stock of dry goods, 
amounting well up in the thou- 


sands, within two hours and was | 


TADIES WORLD 


on his way home again. 

It is practically certain that 
other cities will follow Chicago’s | 
lead and will themselves be mak- 
ing regular seasonable features of | 
market weeks. 


If booked at the old 
rate before September 


12th, orders will cover is- 
sues up to and including 
February, 1911. 


Orders must be bona- 
fide and specific. No 
reservations will be ac- 
cepted. 


After September 12th 


advertising will be ac- 
cepted only at $3.00 


per line. 





This rate will be cov- 
ered by a rebate-backed 
guarantee of 600,000 cir- 
culation, 95% paid. 


NEW YORK 
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THE FALLACY OF PRICE- 
CUTTING. 





THE PRICE-CUTTER’S PIRACY OF 
TRADE-MARK REPUTATION — IN- 
CONSISTENCY OF SPASMOIIC 
CUTS—FAIRNESS TO THE ADVER- 
TISING MANUFACTURER—PREDIC- 
TION OF THE ILLEGALITY OF EX- 
PLOITING A TRADE-MARK, 


By W. R. Hotchkin, 
Merchandise Manager, John Wana- 
maker, New York. 

In Printer’s Ink for August 
4th is an article on price main- 
tenance with an interview in 
which the representative of a cer- 
tain store attempts to justify that 
concern in reference to this sub- 
ject. But one side of the case is 
entirely ignored, and the chief 
argument of the manufacturers, 
as well as the dealers, is not pre- 
sented. 

There are two kinds of price- 
cutting. One is done by the 
dealer who consistently sells his 
goods on a certain basis of profit, 
and neither sells his goods at a 
loss nor at an extravagant profit. 
The other case is where the 
dealer, with little regard to con- 
sistency in his percentage of 
profit, is willing to damage a 
manufacturer, as well as his com- 
petitors, by announcing at irreg- 
ular intervals prices on _ trade- 
marked a*ticles, or other well- 
known commodities, which are 
below a profitable retail selling 
price. 

It is well known in the trade 
that John Wanamaker was the 
first bookseller to lower the 
prices of books, and place them 
on a fixed selling basis at a rea- 
sonable profit. He was the orig- 
inator of the $1.08 price for new 
fiction when $1.50 was the pub- 
lished price, and the selling price 
an indefinite quantity. 

The position then taken met 
with such tremendous popular 
approval that the Wanamaker 
Store built up the largest retail 
book business in America, and 
the entire book publishing busi- 
ness of the country had the 
greatest stimulus it has ever 
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known, and the greatest epoch of 
prosperity. 

But it is necessary to state 
that when this price was once 
fixed it was continuously main- 
tained. It is also to be under- 
stood that this price gave a fair, 
legitimate profit. 

{he dealer who selects certain 
trade-mark articles of large de- 
mand and places them on sale 
for a day or two each month, at 
a price on which there is no 
profit, and at times actual loss, 
has three reasons for his action: 

First: To deceive the public as 
to his prices on other goods not 
so well known. 

Second: To attempt to cast 
reflection upon the prices of a 
competitor by taking a false po- 
sition himself. 

Third: To damage the market 
value of the trade-marked article. 

If there is a better reason for 
such action, with an article that 
cannot be bought from the man- 
ufacturer at less than its regular 
price at any time, I would like 
to know it. If reason number 
one is analyzed to its bottom, it 
is as damaging to the public as 
it would betosell to the Govern- 
ment ten cases of goods, in one 
case of which fair weights and 
measures were given, and a deal 
made with the inspector to ex- 
amine only that one case, the 
other nine cases of goods being 
measured and weighed at thirty 
inches to the yard, or twelve 
ounces to the pound. 

In the first case the customer 
is able to measure the value of 
the trade-marked article, while be- 
ing led to purchase an unknown 
number of other articles which 
are not so measured, with the 
belief that they are purchased on 
the same low basis of profit. 
Thus the purchaser is just as 
falsely misled as though an in- 
spector was bribed to measure 
ten cases of merchandise upon 
the exaggerated basis of the case 
specially prepared for his exam- 
ination. 

The time will undoubtedly 
come, if honesty in business pol- 
icy is to prevail, when it will be 
as much against the law to false- 
ly exploit a standard article at a 
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loss, as it is to sell goods at a 
short pound, or a short yard. It 
would seem that the time will 
come when it will be against the 
law for any storekeeper to ma- 
liciously use the manufacturer's 
product in a way that not only 
deceives the public, but does 
damage to the honest  store- 
keeper; as well as the manufac- 
turer of the article. _ 

Certainly that public must be 
very ignorant which does not re- 
alize that when one line of goods 
is sold below cost another must 
be sold proportionately above it 
to make up the deficit. 
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A CRITICISM OF MAGAZINE 
TYPOGRAPHY. 





With few exceptions, too little ad- 
vantage has so far been taken of the 
remarkable opportunity to make the 
modern magazine a worthy companion 
to the modern book at its best. The 
problem presented would be a fascinat- 
ing one to an artist with a firm grasp 
on the principles and best traditions of 
the printing art. For the magazine, 
with its large double-columned page, is 
the sole representaive to-day of the 
earliest printed books. Thus the culti- 
vated art editor has open to him a 
whole field which is ordinarily closed 
to the maker of books. The trouble 
usually is that this grasp upon the 
principles and traditions of typography 
is precisely what is lacking. The editor 
is out of sympathy with his medium. 
Though this is one of the most rigid 
and least compromising—for types can 
be set in only one way—he persists in 
treating it as if it were one of the 
most plastic. And when he discovers 
this lack of plasticity, instead of mak- 
ing a merit of it, as a sensitive artist 
will always find a way of doing, he 
seeks to escape from it by unhappy ex- 
pedients. A striking example of this 
is the prevalent use of hand-lettering 
‘n the headings of articles and stories. 
Types, even in all the multiplicity of ex- 
ecrable job fonts, do.not present a suf- 
ficient variety for the taste of the art 
editor, who, therefore, calls to his 
assistance the florid fancy of the deco- 
rative designer. 

hatever the intrinsic merit of much 
of this lettering, its use within the 
magazine violates what is almost the 
first principle of good ‘“make-up”’— 
which is that type should always be 
used with type. Even the decoration 
employed should be as typographical as 
possible, excellent models being ready 
to hand in the type-set ornaments of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
‘uries. Much of the decorative mate- 
tial now commonly used, and upon which 
the mechanical methods of reproduc- 
tion place no restraints of handling, is 
unsuited to its purpose.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery—“‘Look for the Water-Mark” 





T trimmed hedge, 
the clean gravel 

walk, the clipped 
lawn, the neat flower 
beds, the trailing vines 
over the porch — these. 
puta visitor in a pleasant 
mood. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


makes a _ letterhead 
which gives that sort of 
welcome to a business 
conference. 


Let us send you the OLD 
HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of 
Specimens. It contains sugges- 
tive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, 
printed, lithographed and en- 
graved on the white and four- 
teen colors of OLD HAMP- 
SHIRE BOND. Write for it 
en your present letterhead. 


\ 


\ 
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Hampshire Paper Co, 


The only paper makers in the 
world making bond paper ex- 
clusively. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Made “A Little Better ‘hen Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Water-Mark” 
ALE IE LEELA IAN TE WTS 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
“CHICAGO MARKET 
WEEK.” 


CLOSER RELATIONS BETWEEN MAK- 
ERS AND DISTRIBUTORS DESIRED— 
CHICAGO’S MANUFACTURING 
GREATNESS EMPHASIZED TO AD- 
VANTAGE TO ENTIRE WEST, 


By Walter D. Moody 
General Manager, Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

The position of the Association 
in backing the Chicago Market 
Week was for the purpose of 
fostering closer relations between 
the Chicago producer, retailer 
and consumer. The most effec- 
tive sort of market building is 
the encouragement given the in- 
vestment of Chicago manufac- 
turing capital and the augmented 
employment of skilled labor of 
all kinds. This can best be done 
‘by a largely increased purchas- 
ing of Chicago products by local 
retailers and, consequently, a 
largely increased demand for 
Chicago goods by the ultimate 
Chicago consumer, every avenue 
of commerce, industry and 
finance thereby receiving direct 
benefit. 

So, while it was expected that 
outside business would come to 
Chicago through Chicago Mar- 
ket Week, the real purpose be- 
hind the project was to pro- 
mote the heavier consumption of 
home products. And in this we 
feel we have been successful. 
The exhibits in the 500 down- 
town windows aroused Chicago- 
ans to a realization of the mag- 
nitude of the industries of their 
city, and inspired in them a de- 
sire to use local goods to a 
greater degree than ever has 
been felt in the city before. 

, Chicago Market Week brought 
to Chicagoans a realization of 
the fact that their city leads the 
United States in all styles of 
manufacturing; that it is the 
great central mart of the conti- 
nent; that it is the storehouse of 
the largest open stocks in the 
country. The display of goods 
was not spectacular—that is, not 





accompanied by any of the car. 
nival or booth features of the 
usual exposition—but _ neverthe. 
less it was a_remarkable demon- 
stration of Chicago’s supremacy 
as a world mart in the manufac. 
turing, wholesaling and retailing 
of merchandise of every variety, 
Through it, realization of the fact 
that in 1909 the investment of 
Chicago manufacturing capital 
approximated — $900,000,000 was 
brought home to Chicagoans; 
through it they came to know 
that in 1909 Chicago’s manufac- 
tured products approximated 
$1,400,000,000; and through it 
they came to believe that what 
suits the outside world should 
suit them. Therefore Chicago 
Market Week proved a great 
success. 

The valuable information given 
to the army of merchants in the 
immense territory, embracing the 
North, West, Southwest, South, 
Central and Central Eastern 
States, who annually visit Chi- 
cago, the third week of August, 
attracted many strangers making 
their first commercial visit to the 
Great Central Market. 

In this exhibit the word “con- 
trolled” in connection with “made 
in Chicago” means that while 
such goods may be manufactured 
elsewhere, their sale is actually 
controlled by Chicago merchants 
and cannot be obtained direct 
from any other market. 

The Chicago Market Week 
idea is new and_ unique and 
could be carried out only in a 
city with incomparable resources. 
Other cities have held industria! 
expositions, exhibiting only goods 
of local manufacture, but very 
naturally such  disp'ays _ have 
been limited. The magnificent 
exposition of Chicago Market 
Week is wholly commensurate 
with the merchandising capacities 
and possibilities of an immense 
industrial, manufacturing, whole- 
saling and buying mart; the 
world’s fourth city in population 
(perhaps second in invested 
manufacturing capital and prod- 
uct), with its 22,000 manufac- 
tories and many of its large job- 
bers controlling entire factory 
outputs. 
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The greatest value to be obtained from continu- 
ous publicity should be fully understood by every 
advertiser. : 

The following argument in support of continu- 
ous advertising is an answer in part. This is the 
fourth of the series, which has appeared in 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


Any article that is in market competition 
necessarily meets opposition. 


To secure the sale to which it is entitled, 
the enthusiasm of the distributor is essential. 


Continuous advertising is the only com- 
mercial propelling force that (all things be- 
ing equal) gains the confidence and influ- 
ence of the public. 

The power of continuous advertising to 
create demand is too well established to need 
proof. It is a fulcrum that sways the pub- 
lic favor. 

An article appearing from month to 
month upon the pages of a magazine that 
the public reads, by mental process implants 
its name and use, as a composite force, in 
the individual and corporate mind of the 
people. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Publication Office 
158-164 STATE STREET 


Ratpn K. SrrassMAN R. M. Purves 
Advertising Manager CHICAGO New England Representative 
200 Fifth Avenue 201 Devonshire Street 


New York City Boston 

























PUTTING AMERICAN 
CLOTHES ON EUROPEAN 
MEN 





ALFRED BENJAMIN'S INTERESTING 
YEAR'S CAMPAIGN IN FOUR NA- 
TIONS—STEIN-BLOCH ALSO SELL- 
ING ABROAD—YOUNG MEN TAK- 
ING TO THE INNOVATION. 


By S. C. Lambert. 


Carrying coals to Newcastle is — 


a small matter compared with car- 
rying American clothes to Lon- 
don—to say nothing of Edin- 
burgh, Vienna, Berlin and Paris. 

But this is just what Alfred 
Benjamin & Co., New York, have 
been doing for a year; and if the 
reports of U. S. consuls are to be 
trusted, they have been having an 
interesting as well as successful 
time. 

To understand what a hard row 
trade-marked clothes, made in 
America, have to hoe abroad it is 
necessary to understand that Lon- 
don is the generally accepted 
source of men’s fashions, just as 
Paris is of women’s fashions. 
Two classes of trade have been 
kept in view; that of Americans 
traveling abroad and that of the 
natives, 

The Benjamin Company has 
established agencies in England, 
in France, Germany and Austria. 
But the selling and advertising is 
not controlled from New York. 
Harrod’s takes care of the selling 
in London for all England. It is 
peculiarly hard for an American 
clothes manufacturer to gain a 
foothold in Great Britain. The 
men are conservative to the point 
of stubbornness.. Moreover the 
loyal Briton takes pride in Lon- 
don’s supremacy in men’s fash- 
ions. 

Accordingly, to Harrod’s was 
left absolutely the advertising and 
the selling. It was merely told, 
after it had agreed to put in 
Benjamin clothes, to sell in the 
manner most effective. Harrod’s 
is a big department store, skilled 
in the art of approach to the 
Englishman. It has written the 
copy that has sold the Benjamin 
clothes—has dictated the style of 
layout and illustration and word- 
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ing. Taking a leaf from the book 
oi Selfridge’s experience, _ the 
New York manufacturer has jp. 
posed no restraints or offered any 
suggestion as to how to get the 
c.othes upon Englishmen’s backs 

There are two Benjamin agen. 
cies in France, one in Paris for 
northern France and one in Nice 
for southern France. Sineaux, a 
specialty shop on the Avenue de 
l’Opera, in Paris, carries the line. 
With Sineaux the Benjamin 
company is somewhat more free 
with suggestions and selling co. 
operation than it is in the case of 
Harrod’s, of London. For Amer- 
icans traveling abroad advertise. 
ments are inserted in the Paris 
edition of the New York Herald, 
The same advertisements, prac- 
tically, are translated and run for 
the benefit of Frenchmen in pa- 
pers printed in French. The lay- 
out in the other Paris papers is 
similar to that in the Herald. The 
home office also supplies booklets 
to be distributed by the French 
agencies in both the north and 
south. These are printed in Eng- 
lish and in French. 

In Vienna, Alfred Benjamin & 
Co. are represented by the Neu- 
man specialty shop; in Berlin by 
Wortheim’s, a department store. 
The clothes are also sold in Ger- 
many through a chain of clothing 
stores whose headquarters are in 


Cologne. ; 
Already the smart youth of 
Scotland and even of Germany 
are parading themselves with 


pride in American clothes, and 
bid fair to set the fashion for 
American clothes just as the fash- 
ions for American shoes are now 
a pretty strong tide. e 
The keynote of the advertising 
abroad is that New York is the 
style center of the world, or soon 
to become so, and that Benjamin 
has the best clothes made in that 
coming style center. It is said 
that the buyer of men’s clothing 
abroad is as responsive to good 
advertising as the man in Amer- 
ica. America as a manufactur- 


ing country has stood high in his 
regard, and it is with no_partic- 
ular reluctance that the French- 
man or German turns from the 
dictates of London. 
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The Stein-Bloch Company of 
Rochester is a clothing competi- 
tor of Benjamin’s, that is making 
an active bid for European cus- 
tom. The advertising in Europe 
of these concerns is now some- 
what at odds. Inasmuch as it is 
the common interest of each to 
interest Europe in American ar- 
ticles of apparel, it has been sug- 
gested that were they to agree 
upon some general policy of ad- 
vertising it would be more to the 
profit of each. With the New 
York note struck strongly in the 
Benjamin copy and the Rochester 
note in Stein-Bloch, and with 
other towns mentioned in the ad- 
vertising of other manufacturers 
there is a lack of co-operation 
that would be remedied were 
America and American skill as 
one of the selling arguments gen- 
erally used. 

Vice-Consul Jones reports that 
a Glasgow firm admits that the 
finish on American goods is bet- 
ter than can be accomplished by 
their tailors, regardless of the 
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price charged. In other words, 
they have no tailors expert 
tor of Benjamin’s, that is making 
collar and lapels of a coat with 
any material at any price as well 
as the American goods are fin- 
ished. This firm purchased its 
own material and sent it to the 
United States to be made into the 
finished product, and the claim is 
made that these suits can be sold 
in Scotland at an even cheaper 
price than now obtains in the 
United States. 


ADVERTISING BY DEMONSTRA- 
TION. 


For several days recently residents in 
various parts of Yonkers, N. Y., com- 
plained to the police of the operations 
of a lock picker who was causing all 
sorts of locks to yield to his touch. 
The complainants thought the man was 
a burglar, but investigation disclosed 
that Charles H. Folger, a locksmith, 
had been picking locks to prove to 
householders the worthlessness of those 
by which their doors were supposed to 
be secured and at the same -time-te~in- 
troduce a device of his own which he 
says protects a house against the most 
skilful lock picker. 
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“NEWSPAPERS AS INVEST- 
MENTS.” 





RUMORED REPORT THAT ROCKEFEL- 
LER AND MORGAN HAD BOUGHT 
LARGE HOLDINGS IN CHICAGO 
“TRIBUNE” OPENS UP AN INTER- 
ESTING QUESTION—WALL STREET 
“JOURNAL” MAKES SOME VERY 
PERTINENT STATEMENTS, 





The Boston News Bureau re- 
cently declared on the authority 
of a Chicago dispatch that 47 per 
cent. of the Chicago Tribune had 
been sold to Rockefeller and Mor- 
gan for $6,500,000. This item of 
news brings forth a pertinent ar- 
ticle on “newspapers as invest- 
ments” in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, which reads, in part, as fol- 
lows: 


In the publication of a modern news- 
paper, independence and integrity are 
the two primal necessary assets and 
each must be conjunctive with the 
other. Capital is here a minor asset. 

This is a living world and the life 
of it is independent thought. Day 
by day the common schools and the 
daily pone are teaching the people 
to think and to value the source whence 
arises their daily food for thought. 

Over and over again the Standard 
Oil money “has tried to direct public 
opinion. Standard Oil money con- 
trolled every newspaper in ontana 
but .one, and went down to defeat 
before that one. 

Capital does not talk, gold is voice- 
less; and there are reasons in the very 
constitution of the universe why this 
should be so. The elder Rockefeller 
understood it more than all his asso- 
ciates and almost never replied to 
any of his critics. He let his works 
follow him. But members of the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. have always 
had an itching desire to be behind 
the press, putting money and support 
first behind one publisher and then 
another. 

The press power of the house of 
Morgan twenty-five years ago was tre- 
mendous, yet unsecn. Not many years 
ago there were a dozen Wall street 
publications that carried the adver- 
tisements of Morgan & Co. at hand- 
some rates and were “argued with” as 
to their course concerning Morgan se- 
curities and the support or criticism 
they had given thereto when it came 
time to pay the bill. 

Wall street was shocked and horri- 
fied when the big New York metro- 
politan dailies put Morgan into their 
cartoons and was astounded when pa- 
pers like the New York World criti- 
cised J. P. Morgan and his dealings 
with the United States Treasury or the 
Government, as though he was no more 
sacred than the President of the United 
States. The result has been that the 
influence of the house of Morgan with 
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the public press has been on the wane 
and how to repair it is an unsettled 
problem. 

The Boston News Bureau, however, 
does not believe that the house of 
Morgan or the house of Rockefeller can 
contemplate any such investment, for 
on the part of a banking house there 
can-be no such investment in the legiti- 
mate sense of that word. It has, there. 
fore, investigated the situation pr 
thoroughly by private and confidential 
avenues and telegrams, and learns that 
although there have been interests ne- 
gotiating for the McCormick holdings, 
nothing has been decided concerning 
a change of ownership, although there 
are family and personal reasons why 
there should be a transfer in some 
ownership in this concern. The bank- 
ing friends, however, of Messrs. Mor- 
gan and Rockefeller recognize the sit- 
uation with sufficient clearness to de- 
clare: ‘‘Morgan and Rockefeller would 
kill any Western newspaper and they 
know it.” 

In fact, Rockefeller recently de- 
clared that the last thing on earth he 
would buy was a newspaper. 

It is important, however, for every 
citizen to keep watch and ward on the 
avenues of public information. 

Every one should. know who is 
closest to his congressman and what 
brain and heart and pocketbook is 
closest to his daily source of infor- 
mation. 


(a 


MORE FAKE REAL ESTATE 


ADVERTISING. 





Another flim-flam real estate advertis- 
ing scheme was brought to an end the 
other day when George K. Eastwick 
was arrested in New York. Eastwick 
was connected with the Sea Crest Realty 
Company, which advertised extensively 
in the New York papers: “Lots Given 
Away Free in the Heart of Sea Crest, 
near Atlantic City.” The advertisement 
then explained that. “to introduce our 
new tract of ground we are going to 
give away a building lot to each per- 
son sending in six or more words taken 
from the following two words: Sea 
Crest.” 

The property was all swamp land, un- 
der water. hose who imagined they 
had won a prize were charged $4 a lot 
for re 

It never cost Eastwick more than 
to convey any of these lots, so he made 
a clean profit of $24 on every twelve 
lots that he claims cost him $5, and 
which he pretended to be giving away. 
People who got such lots have tried in 
vain to locate them. 


———_+ 0+ —- — 


James S. Alexander has severed his 
connection with the Boston Herald to 
become New England representative of 
Hampton’s Magazine. 

+0 + 


The Waco (Texas) Advertisers’ Club 
has invited Theodure Roosevelt to speak 
to it when he shortly makes his trip to 
Texas. 
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Points of the 
Chicago Examiner 


624,607 Sunday 


A 






Largest 
Sunday 
newspaper 
of the est 











190,000 Local 210,657 Daily 











Local circulation, 
50,000 more than 
the Tribune, 
Record-Herald 
and Inter- 











Largest 
morning 
newspaper 





The Star Adver- 
tising Medium of 


the Great Middle 






The 
largest 
returns 
yielded from 
any newspaper 












$38,290 from one 
advertisement 






Largest 
home delivery 

of any 
morning 
news- 
paper 


’ 


114,000 home delivery 


If you want to sell goods in Chicago or the Great Middle West, 
employ the Daily or Sunday Examiner as your Salesman 


Eastern Office, Western Office, 
M. D. HUNTON, E. C, BODE, 
Madison Square Building, 146 Franklin Street, 


New York. Chicago. 
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THE PRACTICE OF 
QUIRY PLANTING.” 


“TN. 





AN EXPOSURE OF REPREHENSIBLE 
MEANS OF FOOLING ADVERTISERS— 
WHOLESALE “DELIVERY” OFFERED 
BY NATIONAL GUARDSMEN—FUR- 
THER EVIDENCE OF MISLEADING 
NATURE OF INQUIRIES AS INDEX 
TO ADVERTISING EFFECTIVENESS. 


By Warren H. Jenkins, Jr. 


Here is a matter well worth 
taking up. If such practices con- 
tinue, they cannot fail to act as a 
boomerang to the advertising 
business. 

Substantially the same letter as 
printed below has come to Motor 
Print, with which I am connect- 
ed. The following letters should 
be of great interest to PriNTERS’ 
INK readers. 

Some few months ago the ad- 
vertising manager of a prominent 
class publication received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear Sir: 

I have been noticing the growth of 
your magazine and, particularly, your 
increased advertising patronage. am 
writing this letter because I feel that 
I can be of great assistance to you 
in the latter department. 

As you, of course, realize, advertisers 
must receive results from your publi- 
cation or they will discontinue their 
announcements. The inquiry is the 
very best evidence—to the advertiser— 
that his advertising is paying. 

Here is my proposition: I am the 
captain of Company G, XXXth Regi- 
ment, ——————— National Guard. I 
have under me 100 men—all intelligent 
citizens. These men are fond of read- 
ing and a majority have expressed a 
desire to receive your publication. If 
you will put these hundred names on 
your mailing list, we will guarantee you 
100 answers to the announcements in 
your publication each month. From 
time to time, you may elect the adver- 
tiser whom you wish to “boost.” i 

Several publishers have found tt 
profitable to do business with us on 
this basis, and I hope that you will ap- 
preciate the value of the suggestion 
which I am making. n 

A telegram with the word “yes”’ will 


bring our list. That is all that is 
necessary. 
The advertising manager in 


question was so thunderstruck at 
such flagrant audacity that, for the 
moment, he did not know how to 
act. After thought, however, the 
following letter was dispatched in 
reply: 





Captain : 

have received your astonishing let. 

ter and to say that I am surprised 

is putting it mildly. Under no circum. 

stances will we enter into any such 

nefarious preiect with you. In the 
1 








interests of fair play and decent busi- 
ness, I feel very much like prosecuting 
this matter to the end, and it is not at 
all unlikely that you will hear from 
me when I am legally advised. 

For your own good—and that of the 

other pirates in your band—I would 
suggest that you discontinue such rela- 
tions with the “several other publica- 
tions” immediately. I intend to find 
out who they are and, when I do, I 
shall put them out of business. 
_ The subscription price of —— ——_~ 
is $1 per year. Ten thousand lying 
inquiries daily could not buy a single 
copy of this publication, and we feel 
that the roster of your blackleg com- 
pany would be the ideal “dead list” 
to send to the advertisers of this coun- 
try. 

It is well for advertising men 
to know tricks of this sort and 
ferret out for themselves any- 
thing suspicious. The matter 
gives a new angle to the matter 
of the worth of inquiries from 
advertising, 

+ $$ 


DOUBLEDAY-PAGE CORNERSTONE 
LAID BY ROOSEVELT. 


At Garden City, August 19th, a large 
number of people prominent in pub- 
lishing and advertising, also well-known 
authors, gathered by special train to 
see the new Country Life Press plant, 
now practically completed, except for 
interior equipment. he cornerstone 
was laid by Col. Roosevelt, after a 
speech by President Doubleday outlin- 
ing the project. A dinner at the Gar- 
den City Hotel and an aviation meet 
were entertaining features. 

ican castes 





RUGGLES LEAVES “HAMPTON’S.” 





Howard Ruggles, who has been with 
Hampton’s Magazine for some time 
until recently as advertising manager, 
and who prior to that had made a 
splendid record in the Chicago field, 
has now resigned. He has not an- 
nounced his plans. 

+0» 


Frank P. Gould has been appointed 
advertising manager of the South Bend 
Tribune, to date from September Ist. 
Mr. Gould has been connected with the 
newspaper and job printing business in 
the Middle West for sixteen years. 





A new trade paper makes its appeat- 
ance with the first of September named 
Paper and devoted to paper interests 
—~ It is published in New 

ork, 


The Northwest News, devoted to the 
intersts of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Washington, Oregon and Montana, 1s 
being published in Philadelphia by the 
Northwest Townsite Company. 
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The Butterick Publications 


A Merchandising Service of Real and 
Signal Worth 


By ROBERT FROTHINGHAM 


Here is a group of 
magazines which embody 
a complete merchandising 
service of such range and 
power that their use ab- 
solutely assures success to 
the advertiser whose goods 
are right. 

By complete service I 
mean a marked, positive 
influence on both the dis- 
tribution of goods and 
their sale to the consumer. 
Make-believe service of 
this kind is common, but 
actual service is exceed- 
ingly rare. That is the 
only kind recognized by 
the merchant who is do- 
ing business with both 
eyes on stock that must be 
kept moving. 

The Butterick publica- 
tions, with their circula- 
tion of 1,400,000 copies 
per month, are riveted to 
the dealer by the strongest 
of all bonds—the bond of 





self-interest. Fifteen thou- 
sand three hundred and 
fifty-two merchants (own- 
ers of department and 
general stores) are linked 
up with the Butterick 
publications throughout 
all their establishments. 
They sell these magazines 
over their counters; they 
take subscriptions for 
them; they carry in stock 
the identical manufactured 
products advertised in 
their pages. 

These dealers are not 
handling our publications 
for the modest profit they 
make either on the publi- 
cations or the patterns; 
but for the greater, worth- 
while profits from the sale 
of the advertised goods 
for which the Butterick 
publications and their. ad- 
vertisements have created 
a demand. 

















Why Dealers Believe in 
The Butterick 


Merely to say that these 
dealers recognize the 
“prestige” and the “influ- 
ence” of the Butterick 
publications doesn’t ap- 
proach the inner facts in 
the case. They know them 
as a great sales-bringing 


force! They have seen 


their power over consum- 
ers tried out and proved 
time after time, till a 
knowledge and belief in 
the “Butterick” has be- 
come part of their business 
creed. 

That knowledge and be- 
lief we strengthen by our 
close business relations, 








and by our monthly Bulle- 
tin to Buyers and Sales- 
men, which goes to every 
retailer of consequence in 
the country, and insistently 
compels his attention up- 
on each and every ad- 
vertisement appearing in 
the current number. He 
simply has got to keep 
posted on these advertise- 
ments in order to get the 
most out of his trade. This 
is a service to advertisers 
which no other publisher 
has yet attempted. It isa 
living, moving, vital force 
to bind the dealer to your 
product, and with the deal- 
er the consumer also. Here 
is a specific instance of 
how this service works out: 


WALLENSTEIN & COHN DRY GOODS COMPANY 
BOSTON STORE 


Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York. 
Gentlemen :— 


Wichita, Kans., August 17, 1910. 


The enclosed advertisement from one of our daily papers will show how we 


co-operate with the “Delineator” advertisers. 


We want our patrons to know that 


the goods they see advertised in their home paper are close at hand when wanted. 


agents for the “Delineator” and Butterick Patterns, we woul 
“‘Delineator” subscribers there are in this city. 


know how man 


d be glad to 
If your subscription 


lists are classified in such a way that you could give us this information we would 


greatly appreciate same. 


We desire this information that we may know just what per ‘ 
We believe that if a good solicitor was in the field 


women are ‘‘Delineator” readers. 


ercentage of Wichita 


a good many subscribers would be obtained. ‘ ; oe 
Thanking you for any information you may give us in regard to obtaining more 


“Delineator” subscribers, we remain, 
Yours respectfully, 


WALLENSTEIN & COHN DRY GOODS COMPANY, 


J. Van Deventer, Advertising Manager. 
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HOW THE RETAILER CO-OPERATES WITH 
BUTTERICK ADVERTISERS 


BOSTON STORE WICHITA, KANSAS 
We Want the Attention of “ Delineator” Readers! 


Whenever you pick up your “Delineator.” You cannot fail to read some 
of the advertisements—which tell of the newest and best articles manu- 
facturers are putting on the market—when some particular advertisement 
interests you—and you wish to see the goods advertised—if you will come 
here—nine times out of ten—you will find it in this store—for the best, 
most popular lines are always found here. 


In the September “ Delineator” 


Page 192—Is an advertisement of Skinner’s Lining Satin (guaranteed to 
wear two seasons). Read the advertisement, then remember “We sell 
Skinner’s Satins” at the Silk Counter. 

Page 193—Calls attention to the old reliable “1847” Rogers Bros. Silver- 
ware—sold in our Jewelry Department. 

Page 200—Advertises the Reis Foundation Letters, now in demand for 
embroidery initials—on sale at the Art Needlework Section. 

Page 201.—Reach out! Try the Sanitol Toilet Preparations—on sale in 
the Toilet Goods Section. 

Page 204.—Serpentine Crepes—you know them! But have you seen the 
pretty patterns in the Domestic Section? 

Page 205—Heinz White Pickling Vinegar—Purest and best—sold in our 
Grocery Section. 

Page 208.—Read about “Hyde Grade’? Materials—then ask to see them at 
the Lining Section—(Main Floor). 

Page 208.—Chesebrough Toilet Preparations—you’ll find most of them in 
the Toilet Section. ; 

Page 211.—Merrimack Duckling Fleeces—the first autumn breezes will 
find us showing them, *- 

Page 213.—Butterick Designs for Embroidery and Braiding. At the Pat- 
tern Counter. 10c per copy. Sent by mail for 16c. , 
Page 215.—Walker’s Unfermented Grape Juice. It’s clear because it’s 

pure. (In the Grocery Section). ; 

Page 217.—Hand Embroidered Irish Linen Waists. The values we show 
will make you a patron of our busy Waist Store. ; 
Page 220.—Belding’s Yard-Wide Satin. It’s good! And of course it’s 

here—in the Silk Store. ; 

Page 229.—‘‘Bestyette” Storm Capes for school children. All colors and 
sizes in the Garment Store. 

Page 229.—“Bissell Sweepers.” Pozzoni’s Face Powder. Colgate’s Dental 
Cream and Stork Sheeting. Yes, we have them all. — 

Page 230.—R & S Silk Poplins—the dress material sensation of 1910—Ask 
to be shown R & S Poplins. pte . 

Page 232.—Liquid Veneer—the House Furnishing Section sells and guar- 
antees it. P y 

Page 234.—Sahlin. Corsets—We have sold them for six years—and still 
selling them. r 

Page 237-—-Gilberta Flounce—On sale at the Lining Counter, in cotton 
and silk materials. 





Just Remember 


Whenever you see anything advertised in your home paper—should you 
desire to see the goods—it’s an almost certainty that you will find the goods 
here—ready for your approval. Try us and see. 


BOSTON STORE WICHITA, KANSAS 
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There are 1,400,000 copies 
of the “Butterick Trio” distrib- 
uted monthly. Of these, 800,000 
are mailed to paid-in-advance 
subscribers, most of whose sub- 
scriptions were sent us by our 
dealers; of the rest, 250,000 
are sold over dealers’ 
counters, and the balance goes 
to the news stands. 


Quick Distribution at 
Minimum Cost 


our 


In addition to the “Trio” 
circulation, there are the ” Fash- 
ion Quarterlies” with an actual 
sale of over 500,000 copies, 
215,000 of which are focussed 
in cities of 40,000 population 
and up—among the customers 
of practically all the leading 
department and dry goods 
stores. Here we have a unique 
quick merchandising power. 
The stocking of the goods by 
the dealer and the demand for 
these goods by the consumer 











are almost simultaneous. No 
lost motion! 

The “Quarterlies” are bought 
and read solely as buying di- 
rectories and are kept for three 
months or longer. There are 
practically no _ subscriptions 
solicited or taken. It is a deal- 
er sale pure and simple. These 
dealers dominate the trade in 
every city in the country. All 
of which means to the Adver- 
tiser seeking national distribu- 
tion or larger national sales, 
just this: 

That every advertisement in 
The Delineator, The Designer, 
the New Idea Woman’s Mag- 
azine and the Fashion Quar- 
terlies, has a compelling Con- 
sumer Influence and a definite 
unmatched Dealer influence 
that has never been equalled, 
in the publishing field. 

Write to us, and let us tell 
you more about this tremen- 
dous business-bringing power. 


phony 


Butterick Building, New York 
F. H. RALSTEN, Western Advertising Manager 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 





























RAILROAD ADVERTISING 
OF WESTERN LAND- 
SCAPE. 





GREAT NORTHERN STARTS BIG CAM- 
PAIGN OF HANDSOME OUTDOOR 
SCENERY SIGNS — STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED—“SEE AMERICA FIRST” 
SLOGAN TO DRAW TOURISTS. 





Touring in America is still a 
novel idea to the average Ameri- 
can. Yet the variety and quality 
of landscape, climates and envi- 
ronment he can see is wonderful. 

The Great Northern Railway 
has been justly known as an “em- 





jhros.Cusack (Company 
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testify as to the excellent results. 

But the Great Northern has not 
been satisfied even so. It has 
wanted something to cap the cli- 
max and knit the whole advertis- 
ing scheme together like a con- 
necting link. That something has 
been found in outdoor advertis- 
ing. And, as is fitting for such a 
representative corporation, the 
Great Northern has _ naturally 
sought out what is probably the 
most expensive kind of outdoor 
advertising other than that done 
with the electric signs, namely, tlie 
hand-painted scenery signhoards. 

Only recently the Great North- 
ern placed an order with the 
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ONE OF THE BIG PAINTED SCENERY SIGNS. 


pire builder,’ and now that it 
has spanned the picturesque places 
of the West with rails it hankers 
after more tourists to look at the 
scenery it traverses. It is boost- 
ing that ingenious slogan, “See 
America First.” 

The officials of the Great North- 
ern saw the possibilities of the 
West years, decades ago. To-day 
they see the possibilities of the 
East. In the East lies the where- 
withal to supply their three great 
needs—tourists, permanent set- 
tlers, and capital. All three are 
necessary. All three are being 
obtained by judicious advertising. 

The magazine and newspaper 
advertising of this railroad has 
long since become perfectly fa- 
miliar to the reading public gen- 
erally. The hotel proprietors, the 
freight men, the workers gen- 
erally of the Northwest can 


Thomas Cusack Company, which 
is said to be one of the very larg- 
est ever placed for this type of 
advertising. It calls for the erec- 
tion at strategic points through- 
out the Middle West and East- 
ern states of a vast number of 
painted signboards. The latter 
will be of thirty-five different 
varieties, but their general fea- 
tures will be the same. They will 
consist of long panoramas and 
painted landscapes, executed with 
great pains to the smallest detail. 
They will be in many colors. The 
reading matter upon them will be 
very little. There will simply be 
some such phrase as “Hit the Ore- 
gon Trail” or “Get a Free Home 
in Montana” at the top and at 
the bottom simply “See America 
First,” the slogan, together with 
the railroad’s now familiar trade- 
mark square. 
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MERCHANTS AS CONSUM- 
ERS TEST TRADE-PA- 
PER ADVERTISING. 





THEIR RESPONSE TO TRADE-PAPER AD- 
VERTISING OF DISPLAY DEVICES, 
SHOW CASES AND RECORD MA- 
CHINES — SUBCONSCIOUS EFFECT 
OF TRADE-PAPER CAMPAIGNS— 
WHY SOME MERCHANTS ARE 
“SORE” ON NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS, 


The value of trade papers as 
producing mediums would seem to 
be most accurately measured by 
the response to the advertising of 
those firms which are using 
them to reach the merchant as a 
consumer. It is fairly safe to 
assume that the merchant would 
be more keenly interested in the 
advertising of articles which he 
buys to use and not to sell again 
than of merchandise which he is 
urged to take in stock for passing 
on to another purchaser. 

Among the firms which are us- 
ing the trade papers most con- 
. sistently in this way are the Kaw- 
neer Manufacturing Company, 
makers of store fronts; the De- 
troit Show Case Company, and 
the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. ‘lhe articles put out by 
these concerns must be regarded 
as important in the eyes of the 
merchant if he has any pride in 
the appearance of his store and 
the proper display of his goods, 
and if he is businesslike enough 
to desire to keep orderly records. 

Replies from these firms were 
asked to the following questions: 

1. “Do you find that the mer- 
chant, as a consumer, responds 


readily to the advertising of your 


product?” 

2. “Do you find that your adver- 
tising in the trade papers pre- 
pares the way for your salesmen 
in their approach to merchants?” 

The reply of V. EI. Kendall, 
secretary of the Kawneer Manu- 
facturing Company, at Niles, 


Mich., gives an interesting view 
of the efficacy of trade papers. 
“We do find that the merchant 
responds to such an advertisement 
to the extent that it more than 
pays us for the expense incurred. 
Our direct results in some few 
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publications might seem to argue 
against the statement just made, 
but, taking into account the actual 
sales made because of inquiries 
received from such advertisements 
and taking into account the fact 
that we have familiarized a large 
field of prospective buyers with 
our product, we unquestionably, 
even in what I consider our poor- 
est merchants’ trade papers, have 
gotten greater benefits than the 
expense incurred. In our particu- 
lar Jine I believe the merchant 
shows even a keener interest than 
does the generai public in such ar- 
ticles as soap, shaving powders, 
teilet articles and the like, for 
with the merchant his store front 
is a decided factor in the profits of 
his business. He can detnitely 
trace in a great many instances in- 
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creased profits directly to the bet- 
ter impression left by nis improved 
store front upon the passerby. 
“As far as preparing a way for 
our salesmen is concerned I do 
not believe we have begun yet 
to realize to a very large extent 
upon the money invested in this 
trade-paper advertising. There 
is a certain period necessary be- 
fore the readers of a trade paper 
have thoroughly absorbed not only 
the name of our company, but the 
connection between that name and 
their own store front. We wil! 
later receive the full value of this 
subconscious effect upon the 
mind of the readers of the trade 
paper and for that reason I be- 
lieve in the future our salesmen 
will find even greater assistance 
from the advertising which we are 
doing in merchants’ trade papers 
than they do to-day. Even now, 
however, we frequently receive 







































orders where the effect of our 
trade-paper advertising is one ‘of 
the most important things to 
which the order can be attributed. 
In the vast majority of cases 
though, when we secure an order 
as the result of our trade-paper 
advertising, the prospect is given 
to us by a direct inquiry.” 

The Detroit Show Case Com- 
pany, which does considerable di- 
rect mail advertising, is rather un- 
certain whether trade papers pay 
or not. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company has arrived at some very 
interesting views upon the mer- 
chant’s mental attitude toward ad- 
vertising. E. St. Elmo Lewis, the 
advertising manager, believes that 
the merchant does respond mor 
keenly to advertising of Bur- 
roughs machine than he does to 
advertising of merchandise which 
he is to sell again. Mr. Lewis 
has found that many articles have 
been notoriously over-advertised. 
He has found many merchants 
“very sore” on advertised prod- 
ucts, because all of the money 
seemed to have been spent in ad- 
vertising to get him to buy the bill 
of goods and none to help him 
out after that bill has been sold 

“In my travels about the coun- 
try,’ says Mr. Lewis, “I have 
heard this criticism made in al- 
most every case where I asked for 
some specific criticism of national 
advertisers. I think the national 
advertiser must revise this atti- 
tude before he talks very much 
about substitution. The dealer 
must be shown that the national 
advertiser is going to give him 
a fair'and square deal, or he is 
going constantly to feel that the 
national advertiser is on the one 
side and the retailer on the other.” 

While these’ remarks do not 
bear directly upon the response 
of merchants to strictly trade-pa- 
per advertising, it does indicate 
the merchant’s frame of mind in 
considering the purchase of ad- 
vertised goods. It is doubtless 
true that the enormous force of 
national advertising has put the 
dealer upon the defensive. His 
views of advertising in general 
have been colored by his resent- 
ment at the powerful “forcing” 
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campaigns waged by big manufac- 
turers. For this reason it is all 
the more remarkable that he 
brings himself to the response 
point so easily when he reads the 
copy of Kawneer, etc. 








The Work Soon Outgrows The Methods 
Of Handling It 

The old way probably worked all nght a few years ago, but 
now that you are doing more business than you did then, the old 
system is clumsy and expensive Your men have to work nights 
—you think it is because there 1s so much todo More likely it 
ts because they are doing it the hardest way—the slowest way. 
and that means, the most expensive way 


BURR@UGH 


Bookkeeping Machines 


will solve the problem of oyer-time, supper mosey, extra clerk hire, and delayed 


Machines can work faster than men, and with more accuracy. Handling 
Koeme by hand is sow sail tring, bat ii quick ond plensent = 2 eee 
We have cp oa so many, offices revise their sysiem— gow that nearly 100, 
clerks ure using the Burroughs—that we have learned more short cuts than one 
would imagine possible "The accumulation of time-saving knowledge m at the 

service of every user of a Burroughs. 
If this looks good to you, learn more about it. You don't have to wait until 
you intend to buy a mac Try a machine until ‘le know just how it saves 
ly you—send it back; the expense ix all upto us 
Just clip this “Show-Me” Coupon. and send it to ws—now. while you think 
of @ Or waite, d you prefer. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
215 Burroughs Block, Detroi’. Michigan 


THE “SHOW-ME” COUPON 


Adding Machine 

“so 
Gendemen:—I am willing 10 have you SHOW ME, 
ohce without ¥ 

DRS ee what « Burrowchs 
Please tree ad book, “A BETTER 

DAYS WORK Ghedten, (Sl pore’ 








Name 

ARB oesesccerersssee- corsedeces mevecseceeees 

Basing oe eeeeee . Number Emgloved......: 
865A—D.C. R., june," 10 








Mr. Lewis has discovered that 
there are very few “curiosity seek- 
ers” among the readers of the 
trade papers. “We endeavor to 
word our advertisements,” says 
Mr. Lewis, “so that we shall not 
get many inquiries of the variety 
known as idle.” 
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Powers & Armstrong Co 
Advertising Agents 


Philadelphia 





On September Ist, 1910 
the name of the corporation of 


POWERS & ARMSTRONG Co 
will be changed to 
F WALLIS ARMSTRONG CO 


There will be no change 
in personnel or management 


F Wallis Armstrong Co 
Advertising Agents 


Philadelphia 
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CHICAGO INDIVIDUALI- 
TIES AND METHODS. 





READY CORDIALITY—-FREE PLAY OF 
INDIVIDUALITY—THE MEN WHO 
COME TO NEW YORK—MANY 
YOUNG MEN IN HIGH PLACES— 
THE CHANGING ORDER. 





By Lynn G. Wright. 

He was a busy, important and 
successful Chicago sales manager, 
and he neither had seen the calier 
before nor made an engagement 
with him, 

Yet be held out nis hand cor- 
dially. “Glad to see you,” he said, 
with unmistakable _ sincerity, 
“come in and smoke a cigar.” 
And he led the way into an office 
that was whirring with type- 
writers. 

“I like to hear things hum,” 
he remarked. “You notice that I 
am not penned off in a private of- 
fice. 1 like to see things doing 
around me—it’s a stimulant. 1 
would need two hours more a 
day if I were shut up in a sound- 
proof office.” 

He reached and drew out a box 
of cigars from the top drawer, 
right. 

“I haven’t two brands to offer 
you,” he said with a smile. “No 
Potash & Perlmutter fine and su- 
perfine brands for different call- 
ers.” And he chatted for half an 
liour, full of lively curiosity, keen 
lo seize new ideas and to get a 
hint of a new avenue for advanc- 
ing his business. 

In that man all business Chi- 
cago spoke, for there is an eager, 
sociable, quick-grasping quality to 
Chicago business men that is very 
individual and distinctive. It is 
a close-to-soil manner smacking of 
the typical Western farmer who 
is willing io stop the team a 
while in the furrow and lear on 
the plough handles while he talks 
the newest farming methods over 
tlie fence with a neighbor. Avr1 
the same sharply-defined, informa! 
eneny is also very observ- 
able. 

“Do you know,” this typical 
sales manager continued, after 
the talk had gotten on a con- 
fidential basis, “I went from my 
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home out in lowa to New York 
when I was twenty-two. I got a 
job as the right-hand man of a 
manager of salesmen in one of 
your big jobbing houses. I made 
good, too, for when I told them 
1 was going back West, they of- 
fered me more to Stay. 

“You know some people say 
that every Chicago man has his 
eye on New York, and that if he 
goes there and makes good he 
never comes back here, but if he 
doesn’t make good he comes back 
and raises a howl about that 
town—no good for a live man 
and all that. 

“Now I know that isn’t so. I 
made good, but there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere there 
that I didn’t like. I guess I was 
too common or garden. I couldn’t 
seem to drop in and see folks off- 
hand and I couldn’t stand for that 
parade of peacocks up Fifth ave- 
nue. It was too hollow. My boss 
in New York was tied to the 
town—born there. He liked uni- 
formed office boys, and a lot of 
formality in doing business. He 
always wanted to impose an idea 
of his dignity. Dignity be hanged! 
If you have got the stuff in you 
people will respect you without a 
barrel of trappings.” 

During the conversation Rob- 
bins was answering questioners 
who kept trooping to his desk for 
information. Most of them were 
women—crisply dressed, and re- 
markably good looking. The vis- 
itor was led to observe that the 
Chicago business girl had-a pecu- 
liar attractiveness. 

“Yes, I see you have noticed it, 
too; they all do. You see it is 
a business principle of mine,” ex- 
plained Robbins, “to have good- 
looking wemen assistants. Now 
don’t misunderstand me,” he 
rather hastily went on. “The 
point is’—and he spoke with the 


utmost seriousness—“I can do 
more work with attractive as- 
sistants. A homely girl gets on 


my nerves—gets me out of tune. 
I tried a woman once who was 
put up to me as a crackerjack 
stenographer and general office 
assistant. She was, too. But she 
was as homely as a hedge fence. 
I admit I am peculiar but she up- 















set me. I found her a place with 
a friend of mine. 

“In dictating a letter my ideas 
come better if the stenographer 
has the good looks to go with the 
proper, neat, attractive dress. A 
pretty girl is a tonic to business 
ideas—that’s my make-up. 

“T couldn’t get along with the 
phonograph either. I had a lot 
brought in two years ago and 
tried to dictate my correspond- 
ence into them. I found myself 
writing the deadest possible let- 
ters. I like the human response, 
a look of appreciation from the 
stenographer when I get the right 
hold of a subject. Think of get- 
ting any help of that kind from a 
phonograph !” 

Such views are individual in 
the extreme—even whimsical. But 
this man had discovered how best 
he could “operate” and he had 
honestly surrounded himself with 
facilities and assistants that wou!d 
best answer his particular needs. 
While he is probably the only 
man in Chicago with just these 
views, his distinction of method 
in doing work is fairly typical. 
It is interesting to note that in all 
of the very extensive advertising 
written and engineered by this 
man, the same air of friendliness 
and forcefulness of individuality 
is apparent. He has worked out 
his own peculiar theories of copy 
in its relation to the product he 
is selling. He uses farm papers 
almost exclustvely—spending over 
$100,000 a year in them. His re- 
sults are coming back in floods 
of orders. No man was ever bet- 
ter constituted by temperament 
to “get under the skin” of the 
hard-headed and _ unadorned 
farmer of the Middle West. Plain 
farmers are keen to sense a finical 
tone to the copy and their feel- 
ings are forcefully manifest in 
their response or their silence. 

The newcomer to Chicago is 
struck by the youth of many of 
the men in responsible positions. 
One pilgrimage to the Heyworth 
building led through a suite of 
fine offices to an inner sanctum 
where the mahogany desk was 
presided over by a young man not 
over twenty-seven years of age. 
“I was asking for Mr. Pelty, 
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the assistant sales manager,” was 
the remark of the visitor, look. 
ing inquiring'y around with q 
gross lack of tact. 

“I’m Pelty,” said the young 
man at the desk, with a suspicion 
of a smile. “What can I do for 
you?” 

He could give some informa- 
tion about some rather compli- 
cated merchandising schemes be- 
ing operated by his company, 
could he? Yes, he could, and 
would be glad to do so. He had 
originated the ideas, for the most 
part, and wasn’t averse to show- 
ing anyone interested their bear- 
ing on sales. 

“Oh, yes,” said one man, to 
whom the writer expressed his 
surprise at the youngness of the 
men who were doing much of Chi- 
cago’s advertising and _ selling 
work, “our boys do get on finely. 
They get the jobs they do be- 
cause they have ideas. We al- 
Ways give an idea the room it’s 
entitled to, and we don’t keep a 
fellow down, if he is an idea man, 
just because he hasn’t got gray 
hairs, But say,” he exclaimed, 
“if you want to see young men 
in business, go to Seattle and 
other Western towns. Our men 
are veterans in comparison.” 

The explanation seems to be 
that the West is ready to take a 
man for what he can do, whatever 
his age. We don’t get a young 
fellow with ideas and put him in 
a small position and tease him 
to pass up all of his good ideas 
without giving him recognition,” 
said one “old” man of forty years. 
“We have our failings, but we 
don’t practice the abominable 
habit of squeezing all the juice 
out of a promising young man and 
then throwing him away. It isa 
theory of my brother-in-law in 
Boston that this is the acme of 
cleverness—to get a young mans 
new and progressive ideas and 
then pass him up. Rotten, I call 
it. Chicago will give a man his 
full due, in money and position. 

After you have been in Chicago 
a while it is a pleasure to have 
a castial acquaintance, after an 
hour or so, slip his hand on your 
shoulder in the most friendly way 
and yet not fear for your pocket- 
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The Christian Herald 


must be considered in a class by itself. 

It is not religious in the sense that it con- 
ducts a propaganda for any one sect, creed or 
religious organization. 

It is a Home Publication—bright, newsy, 
cheerful, and, above all, clean. 

Its subscribers have come from the large 
advertising placed by Dr. Klopsch in other 
publications, and their confidence in advertis- 
ing is maintained by a vigorous censorship and 
a guarantee against loss. 

Its large circulation of over 300,000 copies 
weekly is a demonstration of the statement of 
William Allen White that “there never has 
been a time in the history of the world when 
the Christian Message was more deeply im- 
bedded in the life of the people than it is 
today.” 

Let us send you detailed data showing dis- 
tribution of circulation by states and percent- 
age in large and small cities and country towns. 


OTTO KOENIG 
Bible House, NewYork City 


CHARLES DORR O. McG. HOWARD 
Six Beacon Street Marquette Building 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Illinois 
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hook. Yet Chicago is not peopled 
by trusting babes. One needs eyc- 
teeth there as elsewhere in a world 
where guile is never absent. In- 
teresting stories are told of one 
man who operates a big business 
with a canniness worthy of a 
Scotchman, and who has caused 
it to be known that his motto is 
the Golden Rule. It is said that 
this man has proved the business- 
building powers of this ancient 
and honorable maxim in various 
enterprising and surprising ways. 
Then, too, every once in a while 
a brand new merchandising idea 
comes out of Chicago that out- 
generals the trade schemers of the 
East by virtue of its very “slick- 
ness.” It was left to a Chicago 
man to originate a brand of food 
products under a single name and 
to toss the line into a badly mud- 
dled jobbers’ situation with a lure 
to wholesalers attached that was 
the height of foxiness. But even 
those who do that old stunt of 
selling the Masonic Temple to 
trusting visitors do so with a 
friendliness in the eye that is 
fairly compelling in its straight- 
forwardness. 

Chicago is intense and very, 
very busy, always! The head of 
one agency, it is reported in Chi- 
cago’s University Club, planned 
his topnotch advertising campaign 
one evening when he occupied a 
box at that entertaining comedy, 
“The Red Mill.” His explanation 
was that the music set his ideas 
to flowing and he couldn’t pass 
up the opportunity to turn the 
occasion to practical use. Be- 
sides, his wife told him all about 
the show afterwards and _ his 
daughter played the tunes for a 
year, 

Chicago and the land behind it 
is the right place for the man of 
no capital, but with ambition to 
get on in life. The city is filled 
with lucrative mail-order enter- 
prises that have grown up from 
nothing at all. As has been told 
in Printers’ INK, One woman in 


the hair goods business has, 
through advertising, created an 
income of $25,000 a year. Nor 


are the men unready to grant her 
full credit for her performance. 
Stories of mail-order beginnings 
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that have grown into profitable 
businesses are fascinating in their 
romantic interest. There is the 
instance of a railroad switchman 
in the outskirts of Chicago who 
saw little or nothing ahead of 
him and he had to care for an 
increasing family. He had some. 
where picked up a knowledge of 
printing. With the idea of mak. 
ing a little extra money he bought 
a small hand press out of his 
savings and proceeded to print 
dodgers for storekeepers in his 
section of the city. 

One day the old father, who 
lived with his son, said: “Jim, 
why don’t you put an ad in 
Boyce’s Weekly and get jobs to 
do from the outside and send the 
stuff by freight?” 

Jim did put in a small ad and 
he did business from the start. 
The business grew, and now he is 
making a very _ comfortable 
amount of money a year. He 
has, of course, stopped his rail- 
road work. Unlettered and a “la- 
boring man” merely, he had the 
Western instinct to make the most 
of his opportunities and the West- 
ern disposition to “take a chance.” 

Chicago is getting well on into 
its third generation. Business men 
there are being displaced by more 
up-to-date young men, as else- 
where. Chicago is even getting 
{o possess quite a list of “old 
families.” Strange as it may seem 
to the outsider, who thinks oi 
Chicago as being all young, the 
tragedies of old age and its in- 
ability to keep pace with the 
times are shown once in a while. 
Not far from Chicago 1s a rather 
extensive. plant where windmills 
are made. The Scotchman who 
owns the business has developed 
it from very small beginnings. 
The man is now nearly seventy 
years old and in the past few 
years has become fretful and ir- 
ritable with trying to look after 
the far-reaching enterprise with 
the same minuteness he did forty 
years ago, when he knew every 
employee by his first name. Like 
many enterprises, his business has 
developed a vitality of its own. 
Tt has spread out all over the 
Northwest, and nothing irritates 
the old man so much as to think 
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that he can’t go and see person- 
ally each mull installed. He 
doesn’t take to the mysterious ad- 
vertising methods. He can’t see 
them working and he hasn't the 
imagination to receive much sat- 
isfaction from the order books. 

His assistant is a young man of 
twenty-eight years, a graduate of 
Sibley college at Cornell, and 
moreover a man who fully appre- 
ciates that the old Scotchman 1s 
apt at any moment to abandon a 
vital business policy in disgust. 
This young man has become a 
past master in the art of diplo- 
matic procedure. He is running 
the business, but the founder of 
the business does not realize it. 
The latter will come to his desk 
punctually in the morning and for 
the whole day try futilely to grap- 
ple with the new merchandising 
methods, which are as intangible 
as air. 

One morning his assistant found 
him bowed with his head in his 
hands. He looked up and said, 
with a weary look upon his face: 
“Sam, I wonder if this business is 
getting beyond me? I can’t seem 
to feel all around it, as I used 
to. I like to see each windmill 
set up myself—to boss the men 
myself and know that the job is 
done right. Now, how can lI 
know that Tom, Dick and Harry 
are putting them up right? The 
mills go off to somebody I never 
heard of who ordered them 
through the farm papers. I be- 
lieve that I will take a rest and 
see if I can’t get at this sag 
better when I get back.” 

But the Scotchman will never 
be able “to get at the thing bet- 
ter.” He belongs to a past gen- 
eration, with sympathies and un- 
derstanding gauged to the selling 
ideas of the old days. The young 
man will carry on his work and 
he will be just as keen to keep in 
close touch with his buyers, but 
he will do it with the Twentieth 
Century eyes and voice—advertis- 
ing. And in this evolution Chi- 
cago, while the leader, is but typi- 
cal of a similar evolution every- 
where. 





George V. Carroll, Chicago, has been 
appointed western representative of the 
Associated Catholic Weeklies. 
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In 140,000 homes of 
thrift and intelligence in 
the smaller towns and 
villages in interior New 
York, New England and 
adjacent states, THE 
UTICA 





is read each week. It costs each 
one of these readers five cents. 
If in any one of them it is not 
welcome, a shake of the head will 
“stop the subscription.” No 
waste, no unopened wrappers, no 
waiting until the “time is out.” 

It enters these homes at a time 
of the week when the whole fam- 
ity has leisure for reading, and 
the whole family does read THE 
SATURDAY GLOBE. 

Is this prosperous section prof- 
itable to you? 

Do your goods appeal to the 
substantial home folks—the good 
citizens? 

Can you talk to them more ef- 
fectively or economically through 
any other medium? 

An advertisement as big as this 
costs you only about one-thirtieth 
of a cent a home. 

Can’t you put enough “convinc- 
ing power” into your copy to 
make that highly profitable? 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 
3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
ates Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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DEVELOPING A FAMILY OF 


PRODUCTS. 
SUCCESSFUL CONCERNS PUSH PROD- 
UCTS NOT AS INDIVIDUALS BUT 
AS UNITS — SELLING FRANCO- 
AMERICAN POTTED BEEF IN THE 
FACE OF CHICAGO EXPOSE — THE 
HEINZ “57 VARIETIES” FAMILY— 
THE GOTHAM MFG. CO—SELECT- 


ING THE FIRST PRODUCT TO BE AD- 


VERTISED. 


By H. L. Allen. 
II. 


“The family of products idea. 
it seems to me, is the A B C of 
all advertising,” said President 
O. Biardot of the Franco-Amer- 
canFood Company recently. “I 
marvel that any should fail to ap- 
preciate that; and yet I suppose 
many do.” 

It is no secret, but it is never- 
theless a matter frequently for- 
gotten, that the ultimate returns 
of any advertising campaign are 
not to be reckoned entirely in 
terms of the immediate sales pro- 
duced. Such returns are to be 
reckoned, in addition, in terms of 
the general good repute which that 
advertising campaign injects into 
the advertiser’s name and trade- 
mark. This good repute can be 
harnessed to any other product 
or products put out and adver- 
tised by the same concern or un- 
der the same trade-mark as easily 
as additional machines can be 
attached to a _ central power 
shaft. 

There are a number of spe- 
cialty propositions which have 
expended a large sum for good 
will and trade-mark recognition, 
but who do not seem to be aware 
of the balance they have to their 
credit in the bank of advertis- 
ing which might so easi'y finance 


further products in the same 
family. 

It will be especially interesting 
to these “race suicide’ manufac- 
turers who need the Roosevelt 
doctrine of larger families 


preached to them to study those 
advertisers whose progeny would 
make even the Kaiser gasp, and 
whose 
able. 


success is wunquestion- 








THE 
The 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FAMILY, 
Franco-American Food 
Company is now about twenty- 
seven years old. To-day it en- 
joys wide public confidence and a 
big trade. Any new Franco- 
American food product is accept- 
ed as being all that is claimed for 
it because it bears the firm name 
and the well-known advertising 
character, the French boy-chef. 
This concern’s reputation was 
built up on the basis of its soups, 
which for many years were ad- 


vertised to the exclusion of 
everything else. Indeed, to-day 
this company’s reputation for 


soups is so inseparable from it 
that practically every mail brings 
letters addressed to “The Franco- 
American Soup Company.” 
The Franco family of products 
to-day includes soups, _ broths, 
pates, potted beef, entrees, plum 
puddings, and sauces. To show 
how the reputation of one Franco 
product is helped by that of the 
others, Mr. Biardot states that 
the Franco Potted Beef, which 
has only been on the market five 








THE SANITOL KINDRED ON PARADE. 


years and which has been very 
sparingly advertised to date, is 
practically the only brand of pot- 
ted beef now selling to any con- 
siderable extent, due to the aft- 


ermath of the recent Chicago 
exposés and the “embalmed 
beef” scandals. But the Franco 


reputation, being based on purity, 
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carries over into the products of 
which the public happens at the 
moment to be the most  suspi- 
cious, 

Franco Invalids’ Broths have 
attained a big sale, almost 
wholly on the basis of a very lit- 
tle advertising in the medical 
trade papers, plus the family 
reputation. The plum puddings 
have been given little publicity 
heretofore, but an advertising 
campaign, estimated to encourage 
an all-year-’round eating of plum 
puddings is now being planned 
and will undoubtedly meet with 
success. It will be interesting to 
watch. 

THE “S7 VARIETIES.” 

If ever there was an excellent 
example of the evolution of the 
family of products idea, it can be 
found, without leaving the food 
products line, in the H. J. Heinz 
Company. For many years now 
the keynote of the Heinz pub- 
licity and sales methods has been 
the phrase: “57 Varieties.” The 
57 is the name of the Heinz house 
organ. That phrase spells a fam- 
ily of products. 

Henry J. Heinz built up _ his 
first reputation on pickles. When, 
more than forty years ago, he 
started in a two-story building, 


with two women to help him, he | 


never supposed that he would 
build up a world-wide reputation 
for canned and bottled food prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, he never 
could have done so, in anything 
like the measure he has, no mat- 
ter what the worth of his out- 
put, unless he had advertised ex- 
tensively and persistently on the 
family of products plan. To-day 
his Pittsburg factory covers’ 160 
city lots, to make no accounting 
of fourteen branch factories in the 
United States, Canada, England 
and Spain. One has but to com- 
pare the commanding and domi- 
nating position to-day of the 
Heinz company, when putting a 
new product on the market, with 
the position of a new or non-ad- 
vertising food-products concern 
putting a product on the market. 
to appreciate the selling force 
back of a family of products. To- 
day Heinz is pushing vinegar, 
and the mere association of it 
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Our talks on the frequent mis- 
takes of general advertisers in 
making a ridiculous appropriation 
for Pittsburgh in comparison with 
that made for other large cities, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis for ex- 
ample, have set some advertisers 
to thinking. 

The mistakes are largely the 
result of an attempted application 
of a “rule of thumb.” “Two pa- 
pers are enough in Chicago and 
Philadelphia and two ought to 
answer in Pittsburgh,” argues Mr. 
Space Buyer, then chuckles ever 
what he thinks is a streak of 
economy. 

The greater Pittsburgh field is 
pretty well divided between seven 
daily newspapers, each one of 
them with a separate and distinc- 
tive field, all with moderate adver- 
tising rates. Mr. Space Buyer 
can use every one of them and 
make a clean sweep at about what 
it would cost him to use a selec- 
tion of two in either Chicago or 
Philadelphia. He would open up 
possibilities which would com- 
pare favorably with those of 
either city. 

The solid, substantial, influential 


PITTSBURGH POST 


(MORNING AND SUNDAY) 


the big Democratic newspaper of 
Western Pennsylvania, and the 
sprightly up-to-date 


PITTSBURGH SUN 


(EVENING) 


so popular with the women folks, 
must be taken into consideration 
by every advertiser who wisely 
plans his Pittsburgh publicity 
campaign. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising Representatives 


Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 









Ask for Book You Want 


Place check in the square below 
indicating number of book de- 
sired; write name and address on 
lines below and forward, with 
10 cents postage attached, and 
the book is yours—without fur- 
ther expense or obligation, of 
course. 
1 The Art of Financiering 
[Showing how business men may raise 
capital for business oocieatal, 
2 Financial Hand Book 
[For promoters, fiscal agents and 
brokers] 
3 —Business Building by Correspond- 
ence 
[For the man who uses circular let- 
ters] 
‘i Selling Force and The Selling 
arce 


i why the great majority of 
selling plans do not pay] 
5 —The Great Law of Average 
[A new principle discovered by a 
business expert, bringing CER 
TAINTY to business affairs] 
—How $250 May Raise $200,000 
[For the man with a real opportunity] 
If more than one book is desired, add 
10 cents additional for each extra book. 
Money refunded if not perfectly satis- 
factory. Each book conveys a ES- 
SAGE. Each tells something NEW 
and VALUABLE. 


The Business Development Co. of America 
Founded 1901 119 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


L'lelaielis{e} 








Read below what practical Busi- y 
ness Men say of these books 

“Booklets sent are fine and ideas 
O. K.”—L. E. Bailey, San José, Cal. 

“Certainly ‘Eye-Openers.’”—E, C., 
Elwood, Bridgeport, Conn. 

“One of the best investments I have 
made for a long time.”—Le Grand 
Dutcher, Editor “Profitable Publicity.” 

“Consider brochures of real value and 
worth many times the price asked.”— 
L. C, Kellogg, Seattle, Wash. 

“Tf I could have had the information 
contained in ‘How $250 Can Raise 
$200,000,’ I would have been saved sev- 
eral hundred dollars, much valuable 
time and been spared much humiliation. 
The idea is right. I paid hard cash 
and harder experience in proving it.’ 

E. D. Cribbs, Highland Park, Ill. 

“T have succeeded at last in promot- 
ing my mine, but could have saved about 
three years of time if the proper course 
had been pursued as laid down.”— 
Mark E, Davis, Oakland, Cal. 

* “How $250 May Raise $200,000’ hits 
the situation exactly. I never saw any- 
thing that covers the situation so com- 
pletely.” J. T. Ryan, San Francisco, Cal. 

“These books sell for ten cents a copy 
and are worth $10 a _ copy.”—The 
American Banker, March 5, 1910. 
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with the familiar Heinz pickle 
and keystone trade-marks is all 
the recommendation the public 
asks. 


THE GOTHAM PRODUCTS, 


Tim & Co. is the name of a big 
Troy linen concern, which has 
been making private brands of 
linen wear goods for the jobbers 
for many, many years. When 
Louis B. Tim succeeded his 
father, and took the reins of this 
business, three years ago, the 
company was doing a $4,000,000 
annual business. New _ blood 
wanted new opportunity for ac- 
complishment. Mr. Tim saw that 
the factories were running twice 
a season under high pressure, but 
that during the rest of the year 
there were pronounced lulls. 
Furthermore, it was about this 
time that the first so-called ath- 
letic underwear for men was put 
on the market and advertised. 
Mr. Tim bought some of it and 
found it far from satisfactory, ac- 
cording to his way of thinking. 
That gave him an idea. 

“The public ought to have 
something more luxurious than 
this cheap stuff,” he said to him- 
self. “Why can’t we make it up 
during our dull seasons and sell 
it ourselves? We can thus be- 
come our own converters.” 

This was just what was done. 
Mr. Tim organized the Gotham 
Manufacturing Company It had 
behind it the sole intention of 
selling high-grade athletic under- 
wear to the men trade. Without 
a single customer on its books, 
the Gotham Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s first move was to_ put 
$1,000 into newspaper advertising 
in New York City. In this ad- 
vertising nothing but underwear 
was mentioned. No other prod- 
ucts had ever been contemplated. 

At the end of the first season 
the Gotham Company had 238 
accounts, which represented total 
sales approximating $90,000. En- 
couraged by his experience and 
having the necessary facilities 
right at hand, Mr. Tim then saw 
the wisdom of adding union un- 
derwear suits to his business. 
Since then have come Gotham 
shirts and outing collars. At the 
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present moment still further ad- 
ditions are being contemplated. 

But the interesting thing about 
this company’s growth -has been 
the financial end. The first sea- 
son the Gotham Company econ- 
omized by “doubling up” in the 
matter of road salesmen with the 
old Tim & Co. But the second 
year, with the addition of the new 
Gotham products, the Gotham 
Company felt in a position to 
send its own salesmen separately. 
It meant no extra salaries, and no 
higher traveling expenses when 
it came to handling a big family 
of products on the road than 
when handling one product. 

The advertising appropriation 
jumped to $7,000 the second year 
and $40,000 is the figure for the 
third year. The incoming volume 
of business has kept pace 

An illustration of the selling 
power of a family of products 
reputation came not long ago, 
when a new and _ somewhat 
cheaper line of Gotham athletic 
underwear to sell at 50 cents a 
garment was first put out under 
a red label, instead of under the 
usual blue one. One salesman 
only had been on the road three 
days with this new product when 
he had reported $23.000 worth of 
dealer orders. The Gotham trade- 
mark’s hold upon the public told 
the rest of the story. : 

The Gotham Company’s growth 
is reflected in the fact that the 
eleven original Tim & Co. fac- 
tories to-day know no dull sea- 
sons and in the fact that it has 
been found necessary to build 
four extra factories to accom- 
modate the new business. 


OTHER FAMILIES, 


Other instances of successful 
families of products are not diffi- 
cult to find. Many manufacturers 
of soap products have their 
“string” of advertised products. 
The acker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, with its Packer’s Tar Soap 
is One of the few exceptions in 
this regard. The N. K. Fair- 
bank-Company has a long string 
of products. headed by Fairy 
Soap, Gold Dust, Sunny Monday 
Laundry Soap and Cottolene. The 
J. B. Williams Company has a tal- 
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“The Economical Way to 
Cover the Country Is to 
Advertise by Districts” 








XVII 


Take a map and draw 
a circle with a 25-mile 
radius around Cincin- 
nati and you will get 
some idea of the ex- 
tent of 


The Advertising District 
of Cincinnati 

Within this radius are 
more than 200,000 homes. 
Any manufacturer who es- 
tablishes his goods within 
this radius has a market as 
unfailing as it is profitable. 


CINCINNATI 
ENQUIRER - 


is the newspaper of the dis- 
trict—the advertising me- 
dium through which to 
arouse demand. That local 
advertisers realize this is 
proved by the fact that 
The Enquirer is the favor- 
ite medium in this section. 








Foreign Representatives 
I. A. KLEIN 
Metropolitan Tower, New York 


JOHN GLASS 
Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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cum powder on the market for 
something like ten or twelve 
years, which has been living on 
the reputation of Williams Shavy- 
ing Stick and other products, 
Only within the last three years 
has this talcum been advertised. 
yet its sales are rapidly increas- 
ing. The Sanitol family is now 
more active than ever, after in- 
troducing the brothers and sisters 
of the tooth powder in one sen- 
sational sampling effort several 
years ago. 

The Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany offers an excellent example 
of a family of products, with its 
Keen-Kutter tools. The familiar 
Simmons trade-mark has served 
to visually link up a large family 
of hardware. The success of this 
business has been, in large part, 
due to the foresight of E. C. 
Simmons, the founder, in appre- 
ciating the great advantage of 
marketing his tools, not each by 
itself, unrelated, but each as a 
unit of a reputable, well-known 
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| One Nursery Probl. ' Solved 


‘Your chakdoen won't have to be urged to brush thear teeth with 


























THE COLGATE FAMILY ROLL-CALL, 


whole. The Keen Kutter cata- 
logue registers over 79,000 sep- 
arate articles to-day, The com- 
pany does an $18,000,000 annual 
business to-day. 


SELECTING THE FIRST PRODUCT. 


But not infrequently an adver- 
tiser bobs up who is more fore- 
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sighted than the average. He is 
keen enough to value the family 
of products idea before he Starts 
in and does not have to wait for 
it to be suggested to him. He 
carefully thinks out a family of 
products in advance. His prob- 
lem rather becomes one of select. 
ing the product to be first ex. 


HEINZ 


Vacation Box 
of Good, Things 
forithe Table 









Special Quantity Price 


EINZ Vacation Box contains an assortment of pure foods selected 
especially for the needs of camping, motoring, yachting and 
seashore or country housekeeping. There are 28 jars, bottles and 

tins in the box of 21 different delicacies — the choicest of the 57 Verietes 
ad 





+ All packed in one strong, especiall 
and may be used for storage or repacking. 














MORE COMING CONSTANTLY, YET ALWAYS 
A TOTAL OF 57. 

There is one general rule which 
is borne out by experience in the 
matter of the first product. It is: 
Select that which is estimated to 
have the greatest potential popu- 
larity, which appears to be most 
likely to succeed, either because 
it would offer the largest profits 
to the dealer or because it fills the 
greatest consumer want. 

Francis H. Leggett & Co., with 
their Premier Products, _ first 
offered two coffees, one an 
acid breakfast coffee and _ esti- 
mated to be best able to absorb 
cream because of its ingredients, 
and the other a sweet coffee which 
will not take cream and is thus 
an after-dinner coffee. On_ that 
basis 1,100 New York _ grocers 
were handling Premier Coffees 
within three months. : 

To-day the Premier family 
numbe.s upward of 500 products. 
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“MADE IN ST.LOUIS WEEK.” 

“Made in St. Louis Week” 
owes its inception to a casual in- 
quiry made for a “St. Louis made 
cigar.” The week is now an an- 
nual affair and has succeeded in 
making not only St. Louis people 
but the people of the entire coun- 
try better acquainted with the 
trade-marks and qualities of mer- 
chandise made in or controlled in 
St. Louis. 

The Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion, which represents about 175 
St. Louis manufacturers, was in 
charge of this year’s week, the 
central feature of which was the 
exhibition at the Coliseum, the 
big structure built for conven- 
tion purposes. At this show were 
seen methods, processes, goods, 
trade-marks, etc. There was a 
great amount of machinery in ac- 
tion. So popular was it that the 
doors had to be closed for a 
while every evening to allow 
those coming out to make more 
roo. Almost the entire force 
of one police station was needed 
to handle the immense crowds. 
The attendance is estimated to 
have been about 200,000. 

The retail merchants com- 
bined in the movement with spe- 
cial window displays of St. Louis 
merchandise. A considerable 
amount of rivalry was the result 
among the window trimmers 
when prizes for the best show- 
ings were offered. Some of the 
big stores, having windows on 
four streets, devoted them all to 
St. Louis goods, the latter all 
carefully marked with  trade- 
marks and manufacturers’ names. 
_The Sales Managers’ Associa- 
tion saw to it that the buyers in 
the surrounding territory were 
advised of their opportunity. 
Some 65,000 such buyers were 
notified in advance by mail. 

———_+ 0+ 

Burnham & Morrill, manufacturers 
of canned products, are planning to 
"se general magazines in addition to 
their list of women’s publications. The 


account is handled by the Morse In- 
ternational Agency. 


J. C. Howell, who for the past year 
has been advertising manager of the 
Warner Instrument Com any, has re- 
signed to go with Reid & 
smiths, Taunton, Mass. 


arton, silver- 
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GETTING TEXTILE LABELS. 
(Continued from page 10) 
competitors aided in their sa!es 
by means of the Priestley con- 
sumer advertising they naturally 

fell in line, too. 

To-day the word “Cravenette’ 
is such a selling power that in- 
numerable dea‘ers incorporate it 
into their own retail advertising 
and thus, in large part, the label 
system has become self-operative. 
Priestley’s new Cravenetted Mo- 
hairs, lately put on the market, 
and especial'y in the South, for 
use in men’s summer suits, got its 
present great impetus by means 
of the magic word and the more 
magical labels. 


THE SOISETTE METHOD. 


Possibly Clarence Whitman & 
Co, are not yet in an ideal posi- 
tion to-day with their Soisette la- 
bel, which has been advertised 
about five years. That fact was 
recently shown by the ads which 
appeared in the newspapers warn- 
ing garment makers, retailers and 
the public that goods “made of 
fabrics in imitation of Soisette are 
being sold over the counters of 
certain stores as genuine Soi- 
sette” and that the company pro- 
posed to take steps to protect its 
label rights. 

—— —~+e+—-— -- 

A feature of the current activities of 
the National News Association is the 
leasing of a new leased wire for news 
service in the Southwest. This wire 
will serve the country south and west 
from Kansas City. 

The wire will run from Kansas City 
south to Houston and San Antonio in 
Texas, with a branch off the main wire 
to Fort Smith, Ark., and will be routed 
through Tulsa, Okla., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Fort Worth, Texas, Dallas, Tex- 
as, Waco, Texas, Austin, Texas, Hous- 
ton, Texas and San Antonio, Texas. 

_——— oe” 


WOULD STOP RATLROAD ADVER- 
TISING. 





John S. Baxter, owner of two shares 
of the canital stock of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, filed a bill 
in the Superior Court August 22d ask- 
ing that the road be restrained from 
entering into any contracts for display 
advertising in its stations, cars or right 
of way. Baxter recites that the road 
has no power to enter into contracts 
for advertising, as its charter provides 
only for the maintaining and operating 
of a railroad. The bill also contends 
that the advertisements are “in no way 
pertinent to or incidental to the busi- 
ness of conducting a railway.” 


















WHAT THE NEW CENSUS 
POPULATION FIGURES 
ARE DISCLOSING. 



























SOME CITIES GAIN MORE AND SOME 
LESS—VALUE OF KEEPING’ IN 
TOUCH WITH GROWTH—SOME IN- 
TERESTING TRADE REDUCTIONS. 


To the sales manager and ad- 
vertising man studying the live 
spots of the country, in order to 
make his appropriation tell hard- 
est, the new population figures 
coming out constantly are most 
interesting. 

Especially is it interesting to 
look at a table grouping the cities 
so far “counted” in a string which 
will give some comparative esti- 
mates. There has been no popu- 
lation census since 1900—which 
in these fast moving days seems 
ages ago. 

_ The following is a table show- 
ing the growth of cities by per- 
centages, and their present exact 








































population : 

Increase 
. 1910. Per Ct. 
EMO ND 6 s:in'n's.0-¥ sic 69,067 61.6 
Athany, NV... ..03.5 100,253 6.5 
Allentown, Pa......... 51,913 46.5 
Ann Arbor, Mich...... 14,817 2.0 
Se, a ae 55,645 69.7 
Bloomington, Ind...... 8,838 36.8 
Sridgeport, Conn...... 102,054 43.9 
Camten, Ni Jo. ceccccs 94,538 24.5 
ae 364,463 11.8 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 29,078 37.9 
a Se eae 181,548 44.6 
Cumberland, Md....... 21,839 27.5 
pmvensert, [8.626.000 43,028 22.1 
Des Moines, la........ 86,368 39.0 
Evansville, Ind........ 69,647 18.0 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... 63,933 41.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 112,571 29.0 
Hampden, Conn 26.4 
Hartford, Conn... 23.8 
Le St eae 18.5 
Houston, Tex......... 78 76.6 
Indianapolis, Ind 88.1 
Se ae ‘ 172.0 
Jersey City, N. J...... 267,779 29.7 
nansas City, Mo...... 248,381 51.7 
Lynchburg, Va........ 29,494 56.1 
Milwaukee, Wis....... 373,857 31.0 
, Evcsseae sees 24,199 40.3 
(no A fe eee 347,469 41.2 
New Haven, Conn..... 133,605 23.6 
Se ee Sr 27,149 21.0 
Niagara Falls, N. Y... 30,445 56.5 
DUE, “Bilscectesvcs 533,905 18.1 
Providence, R. I...... 224,326 27.8 
5 I. See 44,395 57.0 
BONNE: SNe pn cessscie 96,071 21.6 
Rock Island, Ill....... 24,335 24.8 
Sacramento, Cal....... 44,696 52.6 
i. eS Perr 214,744 $1.7 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 72,826 129.9 
eee 129,867 27.3 
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South Bend, Ind...... 58,684 49, 
PWERCUOE, Ns 2 ost sc 137,249 964 | 
Wilmington, Del...... 87,411 143 7 


Woonsocket, R. I...... 38,125 35.1 


Uther increases announced y 
co Saturday, August 27, are: 


City 1910 Per cent 
increase 
ee er 423,715 20.2 
a 465,766 64 
ee Te eee 213,381 59.4 
Paterson, N. J...125,600 19.4 
East Orange, N. J. 34,371 69.8 
Boome, Ta. .ccces 10,345 6 
Kalamazoo ...... 39,437 61.6 
ENED 60s saraienis 51,521 38.9 
Saginaw ......... 50,510 19.3 
Bay City......... 45,168 63.5 
Lansing... ccesee S290 89.4 


Not one of the cities enumer- 
ated lost in population. The low- 
est increase is that of Ann Har 
bor, 2. per cent and A:‘bany, 64 
per cent. The highest is Jackson, 
Miss., 172 per cent, and Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., 129 per cent. This 
latter city, a rapidly growing in- 
dustrial center, typifies the rapid 
changes which the forward move- 
ment in manufacture has broughi 
about. The average increase 1s 
31 per cent. 


BIG ROYAL TYPEWRITER SIGN 
CAMPAIGN. 





What is said to be the largest single 
order ever given for painted railroad 
signboards has just been signed by the 
Royal Typewriter Company, New York. 
This is the opening gun in a signboard 
campaign reaching from coast to coast, 
The contract just entered into provides 
for the imenodiate display of 600 boards 
along the lines of all principal railroads 
throughout the Central Western and 
Southern states, with additional Boards 
totaling 1,000, to follow as rapidly as 
they can be gotten ready. ‘ 

As soon as the Central and Southern 
territory has been thoroughly covered, 
attention will be given to the Rocky 
Mountain country and the Pacific Coast. 

The entire East is already pretty 
thoroughly covered by Royal signboards, 
so that when this new contract has 
been carried into effect, Royal Type 
writer will have taken a place as one 
of the three largest signboard adver- 
tisers in the world. ce 

A Royal official is quoted as saying: 
“We have selected signboards, not to 
the exclusion of other forms of adver- 
tising, but as the surest way to get an 
equal amount of permanent publicity mm 
all sections of the country at the same 
time.” 4 

The new Royal contract was secure 
bv the Ph. Morton System, of Cincin- 
nati. 
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THe VocuetVy}ComPaNny 
Four Forty THREE FourtH AVENUE 


New Yorx« City Banncrr Anorews 


Conot Nasr 
ADVERT SIN@ Manacen, 


Pusvswer 


Subject: 
LOOKING BACKWARDS 


Mr» American Manufacturer, 
Busytown, U- S+ As 


I am wondoring whether you will forgive a sort 
of an "I-told-you-30" letter I think I will risk ite 


Somehow -- whether by reasoning, or guess work, 
or just blind luck, it happens that svery publication. I 
have ever asked you to invest in has given good value all 
the time, unusual value most of the time; and — during 
those bargain-jay rate adjustment periods when circulation 
runs ahead of advertising rates -- most extraordinary 
values 


Now, it takes no particular judgment to predict 
success for @ publication already favored with friends 
and filled with advertising: It is quite another thing, 
however, to stake one's judgment on the future of a pub- 
lication that seems to have hardly a well-wisher wale 
the lonesome office of its ow advertising managers, 








And, each of the three publications I have had 
the pleasure of recommending to you during the past 
twelve years was, as you may remember, in just such a 
state when the letters reproduced within were writtens 


Frankly now, I would like to trade on the fact 
I have beon exceedingly fortunate in pointing out to you 
real investments in advertising: If my judgment proves 
as dependable now’ a3 it has in each of the former casos, 
the profit that will come to you will, I hope, incline 
you to overlook the somewhat personal element that nec~ 
essarily forms a part of such documents as theses 


Yours truly ho, x 
inte /, 


July 1, 1910 

























WHEN COLLIER’S WAS FIRST PRESENTED IN DECEMBER, 1897, I SAID= 





om 098. 
, 6OO% 





My solicitation after those first few months—if, indeed, it could be called 


solicitation—I can, however, even now, reel off to you like a formula. 


way it ran:— 


% ni am the Advertising Manager of Collier’s; but | 
= ‘ mo don't expect you to give me any business. Most 
o o> truapufactures don’t believe in weeklies; and it has 
“only taken three months’ canvassing to prove to my 
perfect satisfaction that the few who do won't use 


Collier’s. 


However | accept the situation, I don't 
want to argue with you. I merely want your resi- 
dence address: We want to send Collier’s to you 


regularly. 


things that you have neither the time nor inclination 
to inquire into. 

Collier’s—I believe—is going to grow into 
a great periodical that you will be glad to use. 
And all-I ask you to do is to watch it and 
when you come to believe in it as | do, use it." 


I do not remember exactly what | did say during my first few months’ solicita- 
tion for Collier's. 










Whatever it was, it failed. 


This is the 








Certain things are going to happen; 


ok 6 Einstees, of the I st to the Lop 

















TEN YEARS “LATER—$1,000,000 


lany did watch—and a few acted, Year after year 
number grew until at the end of ten years, those who 
buy their advertising on a rising market were spending, in a 
once despised weekly, more than $1,000,000 a year. 
And those first few im anufacturers who were keen enough 
to see the promise of a great national publication before every- 
body else had seen, got some of the most extraordinary bargains 
ever offered any buyer of advertising. 


AND NOW IT’S VOGUE! 
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AND NOW IT’S VOGUE! 


















WHEN THE QUARTERLY STYLE BOOK WAS FIRST PRESENTED IN NOVEMBER, 1907, WRGHE 
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THE HOME: PATTERN COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTERS OF 
THE LADIES HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 
6:5 WEST FORTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK 





rue OPMAWSHERS,.. 
THE MONTHLY STYLE Beor 
THe Ory Goons Joven 





















11CA00 BRA MORE eis 


Ur American Manufacturer, 
Busytown, Us Ss Ae 








Dear Sir:- 


Such slow-mindeiness as you are told 
of on the opposite page is, by no means, confi: 
=) y he, Re, ae al ht Fed PAt, ives eas ly 
supposed to be alert and ent sing, who jog 
along, blind to the things about then, never waking 











up to the value of an opportunity until far-sizhted 
competitors havs seized it! 


Are you alive to the value of the 
Quarterly Style Sook? 


To every advertiser of anything a 
woman ours, the Quarterly Style Sook offers unusual re 
valus; and to the advertiser of what a woman wears, 
its value is absolutely unique. 


Don't wait until "even the dullest 
have seen"! 


Yours truly, 





THR 








November 25, 1907. 











LESS THAN THREE YEARS LATER—$180,000. 


* Slow-mindedness" with regard to The Quarterly Style 
soon began to disappear. In less than three years so 
many have come to see the unique value of this publication 
that its advertising patronage has grown from $1,500 a year 
to $180,000 a year. 









ae 





AND NOW IT’S VOGUE! 
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TYLE Boor 
Jouena, 





S VOGUE! 


WHEN THE QUARTERLY STYLE BOOK WAS FIRST PRESENTEDIN NOVEMBER, 1907, | WROTE — 





SIX_YEARS before the first public train was run in the Sub- 
way the Rapid Transit Commission definitely announced the route 


this train would travel. 


EIVE. YEARS before the first train was run J. B. MacDonald 
had put in his bid to construct the Subway along the route laid out 
two years previous. 








EQUR YEARS before the first train was run the work of 
excavation was begun, and from that time on the streets along which 
the Subway was to run were marked as if by an earthquake. Morm- 
ing, noon and night for five years every man, woman and child was 
forcibly reminded that the Subway was soon to become a reality. 


THREE MONTHS before the first public train was run, daily 
experimental trains carried officials and newspaper men over the route 
again and again. 


- Thus everybody knew, months and years in advance, exactly 
what sections of the City were to be benefited, just exactly what 
ttacts of real estate were to be transformed by the Subway from 
cheap rents into highly desirable residences; and, furthermore, every- 
body knew just what day this transformation would take place. Yet, 
amazing as it may seem, the inevitable rise in real estate did not 
occur until the Subway was actually opened to the public—on that 
first day the increase in prices was greater than during the whole five 
years preceding, 





On that day even the dullest saw! 











AND _NOW IT’S VOGUi 





WHEN THE MONTHLY STYLE BOOK WAS FIRST PRESENTED IN | 
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Old South Buia; | 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 

METROPOLITAN TOWER FRANCIS L.WURZBUG 

NEW YORK Manager Advertising Deparine: 


Subject: 
THR LITTLE BROWN JAP 


Mr Amsrican Manufacturer, 
Busytown, U+S+A- 





Dear Sir: 
Can you find time to read the page opposite? 


It is a word against prrJupICR -- the creat- 
est enemy of progress. — 





Yet prejudice is not all bad:-- 


Reasonable prejudice is only another form of 
enthusiash; an @ntnusiasn for things that you have 
tried and found good. 


Unreasorable prejudice is the prejudice of 
narrowness -- tne prejudice that refuses a fair hear- 
ing to anything you happen not to have triede 





Fvery business office in the land is domin- 
ated by one prejudice or the othere Is the prejudice 
in your office reasonable or unreasonable? 

I am particularly interestei in this just | 
now, because I want to talk to you of the Nonthly 
Style Book -= a medium a little different from any 
you have thus far used. 


Yours truly, 


: M4 
THR HO} 


pS 


March 12, 1908 












LESS THAN TWO YEARS LATER—$200,000 


As to this unreasonable prejudice — there were at hirst a 


» very few, without it. But soon, the Men who Lead 
le gan to come thick and fast, until they found in less than two 
years from the date of this letter it paid to spend more than AND NOW IT’S VOGUE! 


$200,000 a year in a publication that was, in the beginning, 
despised almost as much as was Collicr’s 
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WHEN THE MONTHLY STYLE BOOK WAS FIRST PRESENTED IN MARCH, 1908, | WROTE— 











Not only did the Little Brown Jaf overthrow one of the greatest of our “civilized” 
nations, the mightiest of our armed empires, but he overthrew it with such ease and 
business-like dispatch that the old-school philosophers are still gasping. ‘How 
could it be?” asked the whole world. Isn't this the true explanation, the cause 


of all causes: 


When the Japanese decided to become modernized, 
they went about it absolutely WITHOUT PREJU- 
DICE. Fifty years ago Japan had not a single one 
of the thousand handmaids of modern civilization. 
Paradoxical as it is, this very ignorance was modern 


Japan's greatest source of strength. 


Every other nation, busy through centuries 
evolving its own pet methods and instruments of 
civilization, was committed by tradition, by pride, 
by prejudice, to its own way, of doing things. 


When the Japanese, unhampered by tradition or 
prejudice, came to it, the whole civilized world was 
theirs to pick and choose. Everything ‘was given a 
trial ; everything was. judged on its own merits; 
nothing awoke enthusiasm simply because it was 
old; nothing was scoffed at simply because it was new. 


Now, the business man who carries this spirit into his business methods, is simply bound 
¥ 





to outgrow his competitors, just as the Little Brown Jaf outgrew the haughty Russian. 














AND NOW IT’S VOGUE! 








=NTED TO YOU IN APRIL, 1909, 1 WROTE= 
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VOGUE 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
+ 


Subject: 
THR NEW VOGUF 








It gives me the greates leasure to be able to 
tell u that Vogue -— a publi i at has to me always 
suggested wonderful possibilit 3 now come under 











As early as 1905 -- four years ago -- it 80 
caught my fa that I was on the po of leaving 
Collier's to ne its publisher - The negotiations, 

finally fell throughe 


During those four years, nevertheless, I kent 
irg about Vogue -= kept planning for it- The 
time was not wastei, for the property has at last come 








even with its editorial alf r 
Yogue has attracted i 
a g.eat advertising patronage. 





aggressive business management 
long, with some revolutionary 
be inaugurated, Vogue, I believe, 


st of all Am can class papers « 










































ONE YEAR LATER—100% GROWTH 


Those who came in on this 1909 invitation did buy on a 
ig market, for even while their advertisements were running, 


‘ogue’s paid circulation has all but doubled. 


It-takes only a few weeks for the circulation of a publi- 


cation to leap ahead; but it takes months to put into effect a 
-Taise in advertising rates. 
justment is the man who buys cheap. 


man who buys before the read- 


AND NOW IT’S VOGUE! 
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NOW 









| VOGUE! 
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NoW, AS THE NEW VOGUE IS PRESENTED ON JUNE 26, 1910, I WRITE 














A year ago 1 wrote to you about Vogue, offer- 
ing—even at that time—good advertising value, 
and telling you my enthusiastic belief that our 
new plans—both business and editorial—would 
soon make Vogue the greatest class paper in 
America. 


These plans have now been in effect only 
four months. Yet Vogue’s subscription list 
has almost doubled, and its newsstand sale 
already more than doubled !! 


It was, perhaps, hardly to be expected that 
you would be more than moderately interested 
in Vogue last year. But now—now that the New 
Vogue is here, going forward every issue in leaps 
and bounds—is there any reason why you should 


hold off > 


The time to buy space is during the bar- 
gain-day rate-adjustment periods—when cir- 
culation is running far ahead of advertising 
rates! 


Barrett Andrews Conde Nast 


Advertising Manager Publisher 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT'L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 
CHICAGO ‘SAN FRANCISCO 


















































NATIONAL MARKETS AND 
STREET CAR CARDS. 





NATIONAL ADVERTISERS MAKING IN- 
CREASING USE OF CAR CARDS AS 
A COMPONENT PART OF THEIR 
CAMPAIGNS—WRIGLEY, GILLETTE, 
NATIONAL STARCH, LION COL- 
LARS, LOWNEY, S. S. WHITE DEN- 
TAL COMPANY, ETC, 





One of the most interesting 
developments of the past three 
years has been the employment 
of more car cards by national 
advertisers. 

These years especially have 
been noteworthy for the number 
of nation-wide car card cam- 
paigns which have been initiated. 
In addition, there have been 
scores of national advertisers 
who have concentrated their at- 
tention on the car cards, increas- 
ing their patronage with regular- 
ity and promising well to become 
national car card advertisers be- 
fore long as well as. national 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tisers. 

Of them all, Wrigley, of Spear- 
mint Gum fame, is perhaps the 
leader to-day. The Wrigley car 
cards are to-day carried in every 
city and town which has street 
cars. Yet it was only three 
years ago, in 1907, that the first 
Spearmint car cards were run. 
The first contract covered the 
city of Buffalo alone. The exact 
figures as to the annual cost of 
this extensive advertising are not 
at hand, but it is stated on good 
authority that it costs in the 
neighborhood of $150,000 to be 
thus represented in the street 
cars for a year. 

A close second to Wrigiey is 
the National Starch Company, 
which controls Karo Korn 
Syrup, Argo Starch, and 
Duryea Starch—another firm be- 
liever in car card advertising, 
basing its belief on its experience 
within the last three years. This 
company’s advertising in the 
street cars began in the summer 
of 1908. At that time its cards 
first appeared in quite a number 
of the most populous centers of 
the country. To-day its cards are 
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carried in the cars of every large 
city in the country and are to be 
read in the suburban districts 
radiating out from the latter in 
every direction. The National 
Starch Company is concentrating 
to-day quite as much upon car 


cards as upon billboards and 
magazines, 
The United Shirt & Collar 


Company, making the Lion col- 
lar, advertised as the oldest 
brand of collars on the mar- 
ket, began its first street car 
advertising three years ago in 
Since 
increases in 


two or three cities only. 
time gradual 


that 
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SOME INTERESTING NEW CARDS. 


the territory covered have been 
made, until this year the Lion 
Collar cards are carried in the 
cars of at least 100 cities through- 
out the country. This company 
has unusual facilities at hand, 
too, to check up the real returns 
of its advertising. For one thing, 
it does not deal through jobbers 
but sells the dealers direct, so 
that any increases in the sales in 
any district cannot wrongly be 
attributed to another district be- 
cause dealers there may have 
bought through jobbers in that 
other district. Again, the Unitéd 
Shirt & Collar Company can ad- 
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vertise a new brand of collar in 
a selected territory as a test and 
thus doubly check up the results 
of its advertising by keeping an 
eye on local sales. 

The Walter M. Lowney Com- 
pany, making Lowney’s Choco- 
lates, began advertising in the 
street cars generally about five 
years ago. At that time it started 
out with about five cities. But 
within a year it had increased its 
list and it has kept on increasing 
ever since. It is said that the 
company. is spending over $75,000 
a year on street-car work to-day. 
S. H. Page, the Lowney adver- 
tising manager, has expressed 
his thorough belief in the dis- 
tribution-getting power of car- 
card advertising and in the per- 
manency of car card results. 

Gillette with his safety razor 
advertising was fully persuaded 
of the worth of street car 
advertising before he made a 
try of it, it would seem, for when 
his advertising first began, which 
was in June, 1909, it was carried 
im almost every city in the 
country. This advertising has 
been carried ever since, which 
indicates contract renewals and 
increasing satisfaction. It must 
easily cost Gillette over $100,000 a 
year.. To-day the whole country 
is daily reading the familiar Gil- 
lette baseball car cards. 

Earl &-Wilson began advertis- 
ing Redman and E. & W. Collars 
in the cars for the first time in 
June, 1909. The first cards car- 
ried were in Memphis, Tenn., 
only, a local dealer there who 
had considerable influence with 
the company requesting that such 
advertising be. done in his city. 
Increases in the territory covered 
have been made until to-day this 
account covers something like 
fifty cities with car cards, 

The Charles B. Knox Com- 
pany, making Knox Gelatine, be- 
gan its first car-card advertising 
April, 1909, on the Pacific Coast. 
Since that time it has widened 
its territory to cover the entire 
Pacific coast and some of the 
cities of the South. 

The Standard Oil Company’s 
advertising of Parowax, the first 
trade-marked refined paraffin, so 





it is claimed, has just started in 
the street cars. This was more 
recently begun, namely, in July 
of this year. So certain was this 
company of the value of car card 
work that it jumped into quite a 
number of large cities “at the 
first crack out of the box.” 

When it comes to advertising 
a high-priced revolver in the 
street cars, it was no wonder 
that Smith & Wesson held back. 
A very small percentage of the 
population buys any kind of re- 
voivers and a smaller percentage 
yet wants $15 revolvers. But 
Smith & Wesson car cards are 
now running for the third year, 
in spite of these trade limita- 
tions, and contracts are being 
regularly renewed. 

Welch’s Grape Juice cards 
made their first appearance in 
the spring of 1910 and they are 
to-day appearing in upwards of 
twenty large cities. 

The S. S. White Dental Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Philadel- 
phia, is fifty years old and over. 
Until the present year it has pre- 
ferred to advertise its dentifrice 
ethically. With June of this year, 
however, it decided to do its 
first consumer advertising and 
the medium it selected is the car 
card. This company’s advertis- 
ing is limited to-day, but signifi- 
cant. It is appearing in a few 
cities where it has local offices. 

There are numerous other new 
advertisers who have taken to. 
the car cards first and national 
advertisers who have _ taken 
strongly to the car cards within 


the last three years. A very in- 
complete list would include the 
following: Ingersoll Watches, 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder, Life 
Buoy Soap, Roelof’s Hats, Hind’s 
Honey and Almond Cream, Hol- 
brook’s Sauce, Nugget Shoe Pol- 
ish, etc., etc. 





The famous English publisher, Lord 
Northcliffe, arrived in New York Au 
gust 25th on his way to Grand Falls, 
Newfoundland, there to inspect his 
paper mills. 





At the last noonday luncheon of the 
Pilgrim Publicity Association, P. J. 
Evans ve an illustrated lecture on 
“The Isle of Pines.” 
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They are made up entirely 
of voluntary comments from 
our subscribers. 


They explain in some 
measure why Successful 
Farming is the strongest single 
advertising force in its terri- 
tory, “The Great 
Wealth - Producing 
Heart of the Country.” 


These books will be sent 
to anyone who asks for them. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING'S READERS GIVE 
THEIR VIEWS 











These Three Books 


give the reader’s viewpoint of Successful Farming 


MORE THAN 


400,000 





GUARANTEED 


teed UL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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A Special Offer to Ouin; 


- Subscribers 


It has come to our notice that many of our subscribes! 
have formed the pleasant habit of recommending Printes’ 
Ink to their friends and saying a good word for it on@ 
possible occasions. 

Such active interest deserves to be recognized. 

Now, to those who are willing to go a step further and 
place their good-will on a little more tangible basis, we hay 
a special word to say: 


Two Books That Every 
Advertising Man Ought to Own 


To any person who will take the trouble to forward tots 
two subscriptions not now on our list we will present a con: 
plimentary copy of either of the following books and deliverit 
postage prepaid: 


“ASTIR” 


By JOHN ADAMS THAYER 


“FORTY YEARS AN ADVERTISING 
AGENT” 
By GEO. P. ROWELL 


These are both “human interest” books. To business men 
they are more fascinating than the cleverest fiction because 
they deal with actual and not imaginary situations, because 
they, tell how success has been won in the face of seemingly 
overwhelming obstacles and because they tell those personal 
experiences which men ordinarily prefer to keep to themselves. 
The story of how Thayer lost a $7,500 job and how he cap- 
tured one still better is alone worth the price of admission. 
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No Red Tape About 
This Offer 


If you want either of these books free, all you have 
to do is to send in the names of two persons who have author- 
ized you to subscribe for Printers’ Ink at $2.00 per year. No 
subscription blanks or other forms are necessary, and all you 
have to do is to assure us that you know your subscribers to 
be responsible and that they will honor our bill when presented. 


Printers’ Ink’s 
Remarkable Growth 


The increase in Printers’ Ink’s paid subscription list has 
kept pace with its growth of advertising patronage and the 
broadening of the scope of its editorial features. 


During the past nine months alone, our vef in- 
crease in subscription has been over 35 per cent. 


Printers’ Ink will continue to publish articles of vital 
interest not only to advertising men, but to business men 
generally. You cannot doa business friend a greater service 
than to induce him to subscribe to Printers’ Ink —and while 
you are about it, better have it reach him at his home address. 





Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 
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FIGHTING TO ESTABLISH 
TRADE-MARK_ FURNI- 
TURE PRESTIGE. 





BERKEY & GAY ABLUT TO BEGIN 
LARGE MAGAZINE CAMPAIGN TO 
ADVERTISE FURNITURE—L ON G 
STRUGGLE AGAINST EASTERN. FA- 
VORITISM — OVERCOMING PREJ U- 
DICE AGAINST TRADE-MARKS. 


The manufacturing West is re- 
peating the pioneering of genera- 
tions ago, when mountains and 
plains, instead of consumers and 
distributors, were the difficult ob- 
stacles. 

It is a man’s size job for manu- 
facturers in the West to compete 
with the East with its established 
communities of workers and long- 
continued trade and consumer 
prestige. But for this very fact 
the manufacturers have developed 






qurnitu,, 
Satisfaction 





There is a satisfaction that cannot be expressed 
in dollars and cents, in the possession of beautiful 
furniture. 





We are showing » splendid assortment of Berkey & Cay 
furniture for the bed-room, dising-room and library. Furnitore 






ge to the period it represents, made in mahogany. crotch 
crreasnian walaut and oak. 

V Lous XVI. Sheraton, 

od the famous Flanders. We 


tous xv 





Our lines were never more complete. 





attractive. A. visit to our store at this time will repay you. 




















A BRIGHT LAYOUT. 


remarkable resourcefulness and 
are far more alive to the power 
of printer’s ink than many of the 
Eastern makers who have fol- 
lowed the same grooves of distri- 
bution for years, and do not com- 
prehend the greatly enlarged na- 
tional markets of to-day. 

A double difficulty has in the 
past, and sometimes still con- 
fronts Western 


manu facturers— 
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to make consumers and dealers 
believe, first, that any high quality 
can be manufactured away from 
the time-honored Eastern cep. 
ters; then, next, to get its trade. 
mark and arguments established 
In this work some remarkable 
things have been accomplished— 
work of a character that is beyond 
the caliber of many Eastern man. 
ufacturers. 

Now that the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company, of Grané 
Rapids, has helped to establish 
that city’s position in the furri- 
ture world, it is, through its na- 
tional advertising, grappling with 
the very serious task of interest. 














Our Store Service 


THE extent to which a 
store really serves the N 
tee necds of a community in 
aan the line of goods sold. deter- 
i mines the value of that 
B store to its constituency 
When a store really aums to fill }) 
anced and demands only a legiti: 
mate amount of profit, that store 
will make headway although its 
first purpose may not be the mak- 
tng of money. 


The Excellence of 
| | 


: Thus store has always aimed to 
™ supply the needs of the district we 
serve ina way that would mspure 
confidence and respect 
We believe the treatment extended ow cus 
tomers and the value of the merchandise sold 
proves this 
An excellent example of the value of the merchandise we 
is shown by the two pieces of furniture illustrated. They 
made by the Berkey & Gay Furniture Co, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich Their shop mark on a piece of furniture 1s like 
sterling brand on silver nothing better 1s made. 
This complete suite is a splendid example of Colom: FF 
style, made from carefully selected Mexican Crotch ag 
y entirely hand carved and finished dull. 
We are exclusive agents for the entire line off = 
& Gay furniture. Step in and examine the) 
we show 
Visitors are always welcome 
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DEALER» NAME 
A FINE-LOOKING RETAIL AD. 


ing consumers in trade-marked 
furniture and of influencing them 
to look for that trade-mark in 
certain designated places. Hav- 
ing deliberately thrown overboard 
dealers who objected to handling 
a trade-marked furniture _ line 
(and they were legion), the com- 
pany has staked its fortunes upon 
creating a consumer demand 
through exclusive agency outlets. 

The first difficulty that advertis- 
ing overcame was a_ veritable 
ogre, for, odd as it may seem to- 
day, the East once had an idea 
that the West, and_ particularly 
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Grand Rapids, could not make 
good furniture. After that the 
trade-mark on all Berkey & Gay 
furniture was established in the 
face of the open hostility of furni- 
ture dealers. The story is best 
understood by beginning at the 
beginning. 

In the decade before the Civil 
War Messrs. Berkey & Gay were 
running a small sash and door 
business in Grand Rapids. There 
was abundance of water power 
and the source of wood supply 
was near at hand in the then 
seemingly inexhaustible Michigan 
forests. : 

It was inevitable, therefore, 
that the two men drifted into 
the practice of making furniture 
on a small scale. But the field 
was not as wide as the ambition 
of either, and so the partners 
turned their eyes to the . East. 
While they were about. it they 
thought they might as well hit at 
the heart of the Eastern market, 
which was New York City. 
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Some other Michigan furniture 
men smiled in their sleeves when 
it got noised around that Mr. Gay 
was going to New York to see if 
he could get the dealers there to 
handle the line. The attempt did. 
indeed, look ill-advised, to say the 
least. At that time Boston was 
the hub of the furniture world 
as well as of the world of litera- 
ture. Boston’s supremacy in the 
business seemed as unassailable as 
the position of Paris is to-day in 
fashions. 

But Mr. Gay loaded six cars 
with furniture and went with the 
shipment to New York. As the 
center of business was then far 
downtown, he rented a store on 
Canal street for exhibition pur- 
poses. He then set out to inter- 
est dealers in his goods, 

“Really, old man,” one as- 
sured dealer told him, “you had 
better go back to the woods and 
save yourself further expenses. 
You see, we buy Boston furniture 
down here.” 








Your advertising :money 
comes back—or does not come 
back—according to your actual 


advertisements. 


I made it come back with Wrigley’s 
Spearmint, Jap Rose Soap, Smooth-est 
Whisky, Foulds’ Macaroni, Case & Mar- 
tin Pies, Big 10 Cleaner, Allwin Go-Carts, 
City Fuel Coal, and many others. 


I can make your money come back, if 


your proposition is right. 


B. DEMO 


McCORMICK BUILDING 


Let me see. 


CHICAGO 
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But Mr. Gay plugged around 
town, his jaw getting squarer 
with each “turn down.” He finally 
fairly lugged several of the best 
dealers into his Canal street 
store and gave them the talk of 
their lives. In the outcome of 
that talk lay the future of the 
Berkey & Gay business. Should 
he fail the business at home 
would have to retire into its shell, 
for a spell at least. 

In later years Mr. Gay con- 
fessed that he never made a bet- 
ter selling talk in his life. Al- 
though in the beginning he felt 
like a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, his determination carried 
the day and he pulled some of his 
visitors “across” before he went 
to bed. 

Mr. Gay then went back home 
and with his partner proceeded to 
build the very best furniture he 
was capable of. The men were 
not willing to follow up their 
opening with anything less than 
the best they were capable of. 

The standard of quality they 
brought themselves to at that 
time made itself felt. The goods 
started to move and the partners 
never let up pushing. 

When the Centennial Exposi- 
tion opened at Philadelphia, in 
1876, Berkey & Gay were repre- 
sented there with a well-selected 
lot of furniture. The Eastern 
prejudice against Grand Rapids 
was yielding slowly and the Phil- 
adelphia show served further to 
open the eyes of the visitors. 

But during all the first years, 
and indeed until within ten years, 
the furniture was sold through 
dealers in the regular manner. 
The Berkey & Gay name was 
therefore known only to the 
trade. 

The management arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be the 
wisest thing it could do to give 
the output a standing with the 
consumer also. This meant the 
adoption of a trade-mark to be 
stamped on the tables, chairs, etc. 
To understand what an uprising 
in the trade occurred it is neces- 
sary to remember the merchan- 
dising methods then in vogue and 
established by custom almost to 
the point of sanctity. 
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Letters flooded into Grand 
Rapids taking the concern severe. 
ly to task for such an outrageous 
step. Hadn’t the retailers usually 
sold the furniture as their own? 
They had. Did Berkey & Gay 
mean to say that they were now 
going to brand their furniture 
with their own mark and win a 
standing with the consumer at the 
expense of the retailers? 

It was casting pearls before 
swine for the company to explain 
that the furniture dealers would 
in the end benefit by this mark- 
ing. The customs of years had 
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A SPECIAL SERIES IN “HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.” 


created a frame of mind in the 
trade that was adamant. 

But Berkey & Gay put the 
trade-mark upon the goods just 
the same. Some of the dealers 
refused to handle. the goods. 
thinking that thus they would 
quickest bring the brash manu- 
facturers back to reasonableness. 
Berkey & Gay thereat adapted 
their selling scheme accordingly. 
They withdrew the line from the 
stores of more than one dealer 
in a town and then made that 
dealer the exclusive selling agent 
in the vicinity. The trade-mark 
was inlaid in such a way that it 
could not be removed or destroyed 
without mutilating the furniture 
to a certain extent. It was not 
used as a means of decoration, 
but as a sign of identification; on 
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If, on the 2-hour trip from Phila- 
delphia to New York you were 
reminded ten times of something 

the you must do when you arrived— 

Do you think you would be likely 

to forget it ? 








| Suppose these ten reminders 
were in the shape of ten Big 
Bulletins, telling your adver- 
tising story to the 170,000 
people who travel between 











= New York and Philadelphia 
: daily—Do You Think They Could Forget Your 

2 

= More than 600,000 people come in and out of New 
) York every day over the eight prominent railroads 
; entering the City. 

" Fifty big Painted Bulletins, each to ft. high by 48 
" ft. long, telling your story every hour of the day 
and every day in the year, to this enormous circula- 
; tion, would cost you but $70.00 per day. 

S. 

: Our new booklet on Outdoor Advertising should be 
: of interest to every advertiser—a copy at your 
; disposal. 

k 

t Ee 

: The 0.J-Gude CoN) 

Broadway, 22nd Street and Fifth Avenue, 

: New York City 
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all case goods it appears in the 
upper right hand drawer. 

‘The second step was taken in 
an endeavor to produce a method 
that would enable a dealer to 
show the entire line of Berkey & 
Gay furniture in a better way 
than had been possible with blue 
prints or loose photographs. A 
portfolio of photogravures was 
made showing the pieces photo- 
graphed arranged in suites. On 
account of the cost of the book 
a charge of fifty dollars to the 
dealer was made. But this was 
rebated the dealer after he had 
purchased $2,500 worth of furni- 
ture. 

The company established the 
retail price on all of its pieces. 
These prices are printed on in- 
serts in the portfolio from which 
price the dealer receives his trade 
discount. 

This year, beginning with Oc- 
tober, magazines will be used, 
each with full page space. 
The mediums on the list are 
Everybody's, McClure’s, Amer- 
ican, Century, Harper's, Review 
of Reviews, World’s Work, Out- 
look, Country Life in America 
House Beautiful, International 
Studio, and Furniture, 

The aim of the advertising is, 
of course, educational in that it 
aims through the literature it dis- 
tributes to create a demand for 
furniture that is really worth 
while. The booklets are designed 
to be of the very best grade pos, 
sible. One booklet, “Character 
in Furniture,” is sent to the con- 
sumer upon receipt of thirty 
cents in stamps. It is illustrated 
by Rene Vincent, a famous 
French artist, with room scenes 
in color. The booklet tells more 
of the history and romance of 
furniture in general than it does 
of Berkey & Gay in particular. 
The reference to the firm is by 
inference. Other booklets sup- 
plementing this de luxe “leader’ 
are gotten up in similar fashion. 

Trade papers have not been 
used because dealers are ap- 
pointed as exclusive agents. The 
exclusive agency system has been 
working for many years and has 
not been built especially to meet 
the demands of the advertising. 
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Indeed, the advertising has been 
directed with a view of increas- 
ing the business through the dis- 


tribution already accomplished 
and to add to the number of ex- 
clusive agents in the smaller 
cities. 


An exclusive agent is therefore 
in position to advertise the goods 
himself to profit, when he could 
not have done so were all his 
rivals also handling the line. To 
enable him to advertise to the 
best purpose the advertising 
manager has provided a_speciai 
advertising service. A series of 
fifty-two newspaper  advertise- 
ments for the dealer has been 
written and these are given the 
deater in portfolio form. It 1s 
the intention that the dealer use 
a piece of copy a_ week, thus 
centering the interest aroused 
by the magazine copy upon his 
store. In addition the dealers 
advertising service supplies car 
cards, window signs and a com- 
plete letter campaign to a selecced 
list of possible customers  sup- 
plied by the dealer. 

The advertising is put out 
through the Mahin Advertising 
Company of Chicago. It is in- 
teresting to note that the copy 
has been written by Wilbur Nes- 
bit, the poet and humorist. 

The advertising in the House 
Beautiful is somewhat different 
from that in other periodicals. 
This magazine supplied its own 
plan to the company and it was 
adopted. The idea is that the 
furniture styles are to be dis- 
cussed and illustrated under the 
heading of “Travelogues in Fur- 
niture.” 

ee cen 

Chas. E. Collier, formerly advertising 
director of the promotion bureau of 
Associated Bill Posters, Chicago, has 
joined forces with the Street Railways 
Advertising Company, and is located 


at their Western office, 1740 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago. 





The Orange Judd Weeklies’ automo- 
bile number appeared August 20. it 
contained a great amount of editorial 
matter, devoted to the value and uses 
of the automobile on the farm and in 
the country generally. The issue car 
ried 98 columns of advertising, of which 
32 ads were of automobiles or automo- 
bile accessories. The cars advertised 
ranged in cost from $1,000 to $5,000. 
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Mr. Advertiser: 
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Are You Getting Personal Service ? 


Nothing human ever came 
out of a slot machine—and 
advertising is a distinctively 
human, personal and individ- 
ual product. 

An advertising agency can- 
not turn itself into a factory, 
and do justice to its clients. 

The relation of an adver- 
tising agent to his client is 
a personal one. He is—or 
ought to be—the confidential 
advertiser of his client in 
everything connected with 
sales and publicity. 

That’s the idea on which 
the J. Walter Thompson 
Company has done business 
for forty-five years. 

There is no divided respon- 
sibility here—for what is 
everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business. The inter- 
ests of each client are looked 
after by one person, who is, 
in every case, a trained and 


| 
| 





experienced advertising man. 
He is responsible to the 
agency for the success of his 
client’s proposition. Behind 
him are the resources, skill 
and accumulated experience 
of the whole organization— 
with its well equipped copy 
and art departments. 

The advertiser gets the 
benefit of individual respon- 
sibility and personal service, 
combined with the effective 
cooperation of an efficient 
organization. 

Among our clients are 
some of the largest enter- 
prises in America. That we 
have had their accounts for 
years is proof of the efh- 
ciency of Personal Service. 

We want new clients. 

Write us about your sales 
problem, and we may be able 
to give you some valuable in- 
formation. 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


Advertising Agents 
Established 1864 


New York : 44 East 23rd Street 
Chicago: The Rookery 
Cleveland: 1106 American Trust Building 





Boston : 31 Milk Street 
Detroit : Trussed Concrete Building 
Cincinnati: First National Bank Building 
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Some facts 
of interest 
to you! 


The Agricultural Epit- 
omist has been established 
29 years. It is backed by 
EXPERIENCE. 


It is the third largest 
Farm Monthly in America. 
Built up by giving farmers 
and advertisers MORE 
THAN MONEY’S 
WORTH. 


It carries the cream of all 
agricultural advertising be- 
cause it’s a PROVEN RE- 
SULT-BRINGER. 


The rate of $1.00 a line 
is based on a guaranteed 
circulation of 200,000 
monthly. Last season ad 
vertisers received an aver- 
age of 45,000 every month 
FREE ~— as the figures 
averaged 245,000. 















































Circulation proof: post 
office receipts mailed to 
every advertiser every 
month. 


It will pay you to use it 
because it reaches your 
most probable customers, 
the best farmers in the best 
territory—The Great Mid- 
dle West. 


Agricultural Epitomist 


Spencer, Ind. 


Chicago: Taylor & Billingslea, 
626 First National Bank Bldg. 


New York: Fisher Special Agency, 
150 Nassau Street. 
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KELLOGG VS. KELLOGG BATTLE 
AT BATTLE CREEK, 





An action of unusual int 
cereal trade of the entire countey: hes 
commenced last week at Battle Creek 
(appropriate name!) when a complaint 
and petition for a temporary injune. 
tion were filed with Judge Nort of 
the Calhoun County Circuit Court b 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com. 
pany to protect itself in the exclusive 
use of the ‘words “Kellogg” and of 
“Toasted Flakes” as applied to cereal 
products. The respondents are Dr 
J. H. Kellogg, head of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and two allied companies, 
which he controls and manages—the 
Kellogg Food Company and the Kellogg 
Toasted Rice Flake & Biscuit Com. 
aes. The damage mentioned is $100,. 

It is understood this will shortly be 

followed by similar suits in other parts 
ot the country against certain manu- 
facturers and wholesale grocers, who 
the Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com. 
pany claims have been guilty of un- 
fair trading and an unlawful use of its 
name and reputation. There have been 
or are at present over twenty “Toasted 
Corn Flakes,” or _ products bearing 
similar names, on the market, and the 
Kellogg Companv has filed its claims 
with all of them informally, and is 
understood to have a prominent firm 
of Chicago attorneys preparing evidence 
for a test case, on which action will 
be brought. 
_ It appears, according to the plead- 
ings, that something over five years 
ago Dr. Kellogg, who, with his brother, 
W. K. Kellogg, had invented “toasted 
corn flakes” at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium and had used them with sue- 
cess at the institution, found that there 
was a growing commercial demand for 
them. Accordingly, about four years 
ago, the Toasted Corn Flake Company 
was organized (later changed to the 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Company) 
by W. K. Kellogg, Dr. Kellogg and 
others and the business was established 
on a large’ basis. It has since pros 
pered remarkably. At the very first, 
the goods bore the name ‘‘Sanitas,” but 
early in the history of the company 
it was changed to “Kellogg’s” and the 
company has since expended something 
like two million dollars in advertising 
name and product. \ 

Dr. Kellogg sold his rights in the 
process, name, etc., including the manu- 
facturing rights for the United States, 
and also his good will, to the new 
company. The company claims that 
the product and name were then alike 
unknown and that it was its adver- 
tising which has familiarized the pub- 
lic with the meaning of ‘‘toasted corn 
flakes” and the character of the prod- 
uct. In time, imitators commence 
their competition and “toasted corn 
flakes” and “corn flakes toasted” multi- 
pliea. For protection, the company 
added the name “Kellogg” to its title, 


as a means of distinguishing its goods 
from the imitations. This was early 
in 1907. In July, 1908, Dr. Kellogg 
formed the Kellogg Food Company. 


The Corn Flake Company claims he 
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did this to take unfair advantage of 
the reputation created in the name by 
the company’s advertising. In Janu- 
ary, 1909 Dr, Kellogg further com- 
plicated the situation by forming the 
Kellogg Toasted Rice Flake & Biscuit 
Company. He has_ since been placing 
"Kellogg's Toasted Rice Flakes” on the 
market in competition with ‘“Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes,” and _ outlawed 
jobbers on the Corn Flakes Company’s 
books took up and pushed Dr. Kellogg’s 
ds. 
o The action against Dr. Kellogg is 
not merely because of the use of the 
name Kellogg or of “toasted flakes” 
put of the purpose and effect of such 
use, taken in connection with the fact 
that he did not use it till it had been 
given reputation and standing by the 
efforts and advertising expenditures of 
the company, and then contrary to ap- 
peals not to do so and without using 
any clear distinguishing feature. It is, 
therefore, claimed to be a deliberate 
attempt to fraudulently profit at the 
expense of the company to which he 
had sold his process and good will. 
———_+o+—___—_ 


ADVERTISING BY CABLE. 





With the publication on its financial 
p-ge July 1st of a three-column adver- 
tisement of the Chicago Edison Com- 
pany and the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, a Paris newspaper accom- 
plished a noteworthy printing feat, In- 
timation by cable that the companies 
concerned desired the advertisement in 
the Paris newspaper was received at 
the printing establishment a few min- 
utes before midnight. The first slip of 
subject matter was received at 12:10 
a. m., having been forwarded from the 
Chicago offices of the companay by the 
Commercial Cable Company’s system. 
It was 1:20 a. m. before the cablegram, 
bearing the last line’ of the advertise- 
ment, arrived, yet the advertisement, 
occupying almost one-half of the news: 
paper's financial page, appeared in the 
usual morning edition. The Chicago 
Edison Company and the Common- 
wealth Edison Company were thus able 
to have an important advertisement 
written in Chicago one evening appear- 
ing in a Paris newspaper the next morn- 
ing with as much facility as if it had 
been handled direct over the counter 
of the newspaper’s business office.— 
Chicago Commercial-Journal. 

———_+e+—____ 


ADVERTISING BY THE POUND. 





_The time has come when certain short- 
ne advertising men are measuring 
advertising by the pound. Under the 
heading “Sends 500 pounds to Boom 
Trenton,” the following item appeared 
in the columns of the Trenton, N. J., 


imes : 

“Preceded by 500 pounds of Trenton 
advertising matter, C. Arthur Metzger, 
secretary of the Trenton Chamber of 
Commerce started yesterday afternoon 
for St. Paul, Minn., to attend the an- 
nual convention of the League of Amer- 
ican Municipalities. Mr. Metzger in- 
tends to distribute cards, circulars and 
dodgers at the convention for the pur- 
pose of advertising the residential and 
manufacturing advantages of this city.’ 
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There is just one way 
to insure 


Your Catalog 


against mutilation in the mails and 
make permanent its original beauty and 
sales value. Dress it in 


PRINCESS 
COVERS 


and mail it in a Princess Wrapper and 
it will be delivered to your prospect as 
—_ and perfect as when it left your 
otmee, 








You cannot afford to choose a Cover 
for your next catalog until you have 
seen our 


Beautiful Sample 
Book 


It contains generous samples of eleven 
unusually attractive shades and two 
unique finishes. Surely with these 
twenty-two varieties to select from, it 
should be easy for you to find a cover 
that will exactly suit your needs. 

The book will also give you sugges- 
tions for mailing envelopes to match. 
Write for a free copy to-day on your 
business letter-head. 


C. H. Dexter & Sons 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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The notion 


that mail circul- 
Periodical arization is more 


Advertising effective as a 
general advertising proposition 
than periodical advertising dies 
hard. 

The trouble is that the adver- 
tiser’s eyes are to blame. He sees 
the stacks of circulars of for- 
midable size and pronounced col- 
or, and his vanity fills his eyes 
with a mist. He cannot imagine 
how the recipient will be any 
less interested than he; nor that 
it might never reach the individ- 
ual at all, nor that other great 
stacks of similarly large and loud 
circulars are starting out from 
other points to weary and annoy 
the be-circularized individual. In- 
evitably the man who is worth 
while circularizing is over-circul- 
arized by many concerns, and he 
is callous. He prefers a central 
source of information—his trade 
paper or magazine. 

When it comes to consumers 
for a popular article the matter 
becomes an utter absurdity. Just 
how absurd has been imposingly 
figured out by the Alabastine 


Circular vs. 








Company in a recent dealer fol¢. 
er. To show what the equivalen 
of a $7,500 advertising expendi: 
ture covering 1,500,000 circulation 
would mean in circularization 
compiles this table: 

Printing 1,500,000 sheets in 


four colors, stock included. . $10,0% 


Printing 1,500,000 manila en- 


WORRBOO 6 6 niik es necess cian 
Folding, inserting and address- 

ing 1,500,000 folders......., 8,000 
Postage, 1,500,000 1c stamps... 15,00) 

Total cote ccc eceeceeeeees $31,000 

These figures do not tell all- 


for the list of names would cos 
a big sum, and the “dead’ woot" 
in it would run into still more 
money; yet there are any number 
of smallex concerns which still 
rely entirely upon circulars, not 
knowing as yet that the modem 
advertising method gives them a 
chance in periodicals, even with 
a most modest expenditure, to 
get in touch with Jive prospects 
at very low cost. 





Taft’s Need The advertis- 
for ing mind, trained 


in placing a case 
Advertising before the whole 


public and winning support, is 
certain at times to chafe at the 
status of President Taft and his 
elephant-footed manner of con- 
ducting the Administration’s rela- 
tions with the public. 

John Lee Mahin probably spoke 
the minds of many advertising 
men when, at Beverly, a little 
while ago, he told the newspaper 
men how it seemed to him. 


“The trouble with the Taft adminis- 
tration,” he said, “is that it lacks a 
competent publicity man, a man who 
knows how and when to advertise. Mr. 
Taft has succeeded in getting a vast 
amount of progressive legislation from 
the last congress, more than the aver- 
age voter has any idea of, but the 
people are ignorant of it. . 

“Imagine Theodore Roosevelt taking 
things as calmly and goodnaturedly as 
President Taft does and _ permitting 
people to regard him as a friend of the 
trusts and the interests with such valu- 
able advertising material in his posses- 
sion as Mr. Taft has. A 

“Why, the other day a man came into 
my place of business and wanted me 
to start an advertising campaign for 
Manila cigars. I told him he would be 
throwing money away, as the duty 
would eat up : 
that he could not compete with the 
cheaper grade of cigars so popular on 

market. 
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“J learned then for the first time 
that Presidert Taft insisted durin the 
tariff debate that 3,000,000 anila 
cigars be admitted free of duty on the 
ground that it was a duty we owed to 
the Filipinos to encourage them in the 
raising and exportation of tobacco and, 
although the tobacco trust put up quite 
a howl, he had his way. ny ; 

“Just imagine the last administration 
allowing such material to lay about 
without utilizing it. Why, the papers 
would have been filled with the fight 
that Roosevelt was having with the 
tobacco trust and we would have had 
vivid word pictures of Teddy shaking 
his fist at the magnates and_ sending 
them flying out of the White House. 

“Take the free sugar clause that 
Teft also forced into the bill which 
takes just so much more out of the 
ockets of the sugar trust. Can’t you 
imagine a we:dy interview with the 
sugar trust’s representatives or a hot 
message denouncing the avarice of 
grasping monopolies and a word or two 
about malefactors of great wealth? 

“If Taft had the right sort of ad- 
vertising man, simply capable of put- 
ting into the right language the real 
facts and conditions, the people would 
know about such things and it would 
help the administration out of the 
‘slough of despond’ in which it finds 
itself in many of the Western states.” 


There is more to this than spec- 
ulative fun. Other governments 
have “government organs” in 
which matters are officially out- 
lined. Such an institution is un- 
American, and far more objection- 
able than a series of administra- 
tion ads would be. As another ar- 
tice in this issue points out, 
America will not stand for the 
slightest suspicion of colored 
news. It wants its news “straight” 
and its advertising the same way. 

The Republican party used 
double spaced magazine ads dur- 
ing the last presidential campaign 
—why not continue the idea—and 
add to it a newspaper and street 
car campaign as well—in order to 
advertise its case in the day of its 
dire need? 





Naked and Concerns which 
Unashamed 2?Preciate pub- 
Press licity, but are 
not willing to 

Agents pay for it, are 
rarely troubled with a lack of 
nerve in asking favors of the 
editors. Below is a letter sent 
to many newspaper and magazine 
editors by the Goodrich House- 
hold Specialty Co., of New York 
City, which has a coffee perco- 
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lator. It does not appear that the 
editors are baited with an offer 
of a free percolator. The man- 
ager assumes with the most 
amazing egotism in the world 
that periodicals will run matter 
about the machine on the basis 
of its being of great news value. 
Notice the direct request for a 
donation of valuable space and 
note again the casual manner in 
which the writer asks that, while 
the editor is about it he might 
as well run something about the 
company’s other specialties. Al- 
together the letter is about the 
boldest sample of press agent 
mendicanc; that has ever come to 
the attention of Printers’ INK, 


Sates Orrice, 51 West 125TH Sr. 
New York, July 28, 1910. 
Gentlemen: 

We are enclosing you herewith one 
of our circulars as well as some type- 
written data explaining our fifty cent 
coffee essence extractor or percolator. 

There is no doubt that this device 
will be of interest to your thousands 
of readers throughout the country, 
therefore thought you might think well 
enough of it to devote a little space in 
your columns to a description of same 
in the near future gratis. We are 
having cuts made of the percolator and 
will send you same for use in connec- 
tion with your reading notice, if you 
desire it. 

We are arranging to incorporate un- 
der New York state laws and hope to 
have our charter within a few days 
time. 

The inventor of our device, Harry 
Clinton Goodrich, is also the inventor 
of the “Noiseless School Slate_ with 
Its Red Binding and Black Cord,” 
which has been in use for so_ many 
years in schools throughout the United 
States. He is also the inventor of 
about seventy-five other important in- 
ventions which have been in use for a 
great many years. : 

You might also say in your notice 
that we are in the market for up-to- 
date machinery such as can be used 
for making our percolator, and would 
be pleased to receive catalogues and 
prices for such machinery from. vari- 
ous manufacturers. The writer, A. W. 
Koenig, would be pleased to receive 
quotations and catalogues at our New 
York office, 51 West 125th street. 

Kindly advise us whether or not you 
will give our device any mention in 
your columns and whether you wish us 
to send you any cuts for illustrating 
same, and same will have our prompt 
attention. 

Goopricn HovuseHotp Specratty Co. 


This letter visualizes perfectly 
the inherent unfairness of press 
agent favors. Recognition of this 
has been a long time coming be- 
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cause editors have insisted so 
long that the news interest shculd 
be the sole and complete judge 
of anything offered to a news- 
paper. It has needed the inter- 
ference of publishers themselves, 
upon realization of the advertis- 
ing harm being done, to stop the 
lenience of editors who have 
cherished a foolish admiration 
for the resourcefulness and clev- 
erness of the press agent. 

Of course, the instance above 
quoted is most raw and uncouth, 
but for this very reason it is in- 
teresting, since it bares itself of 
all guile and professional in- 
genuity, and stands disclosed for 
exactly what it and practically all 
other “press dope” is—a_bare- 
faced beggar for sales-boost in 
mediums which owe nothing to 
manufacturers and whose space is 
the equivalent of hard cash. 

Perhaps the most genuinely 
entertaining and significant phe- 
nomena about press agents pos- 
sible to see are to be found in 
PRINTERS’ INK display pages last 
week—a press agent using display 
space to advocate press agentry! 








The Growth The last few 
of Paid years have seen 


Political °°™ big ad- 


vances in politi- 
Advertising cal publicity. 
The superiority of the printed 
page over the  stump-speaker 
has been fully demonstrated. 
Mr. Voter in these days much 
prefers to sit at home and 
read his newspaper to listening to 
“fire-and-brimstone” orators at 
street corners or in crowded, ill- 
smelling halls. In addition, the 
folly of the free political reading 
notice has been made apparent. 

Time was when a candidate for 
office, who thought his cause 
needed a little boosting, would hie 
him to some literary friend and 
get the latter to write something 
“pretty” about him and his cause. 
If the effort got into print, it 
bristled all over with evidences of 
its parentage. But often, and 
particularly of late years, it didn’t 
get into print at all. Newspapers 
have twice the necessary amount 
of material at hand all the time, 





let alone during crucial election 
days. 

The always clever Springfelj 
Republican recently took Qeca. 
sion, in an editorial, to treat of 
the possibilities of display adver. 
tising in building up personal rep 
utation (not necessarily political) 
comparing present with past 
methods in part as follows: 


It would be hard to point toa 
more notable achievement of our 
time than the enormous improve 
ment, in recent years, of the facili. 
ties for manufacturing fame, It 
will be hard for our grandchildren 
to realize how the world ever 
on with the pitiful allowance of 
famous men and women that cotld 
be produced by the old-fashioned 
methods; as hard, perhaps, as. for 
us to comprehend how anybody 
could have got satisfactorily fa 
mous in the primitive days, before 
the arrival of the printing press. It 
is undeniable, to be sure, that some 
very considerable reputations were 
made by the laborious old hand 
processes. 

Fame is a luxury, and while many 
a man has paid dear for it, the 
fashion has not yet arrived of buy- 
ing it in the regular publicity mar- 
ket, by the page, the inch, the guar. 
anteed circulation. That, too, may 
come, as that brilliant advertiser 
Victor Hugo gravely said when a 
friend predicted that Paris would 
one day be named after him. There 
was a time when newspaper editors 
were flattered at being allowed to 
print miscellaneous advertisements 
gratis, as matters of news; it may 
some day happen that the craving 
for notoriety will more than 
pace with the resources of the press 
for gratifying it, and it will be quite 
the regular thing for an earnest 
and ambitious young man, who 
wants celebrity and can afford to 
pay for it, to ‘> in season to 
make the world familiar with his 
name by judicious advertising. 
he has done nothing yet to deserve 
distinction, no matter—the name is 
the thing, and he can begin by ad. 
vertising “Watch this space. By 
the time he has set the world on fire 
that name will be a household word, 
and it will be a satisfaction, as we 
roast, that the incendiary was not 
a nobody. 


_—+or—————— 


The Chicago Commercial Journal 
ceased publication August 20th, after a 
brief career. It has been absorbed by 
the Chicago Commercial Times. 


H. I. Ireland, president of the Ire 
land Advertising Agency, Philadelphia, 
recently returned from an eight months 
tour of the world. 





S. Jay Kaufman, who has been man 
aging editor of the Nautilus for some 
time past, is to represent that magazine 
in New York. 
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One of 50 Illustrations Appearing in June Beautiful Homes 











BEAUTIFUL HOMES Now 


Has a Select Circulation of 


Beautiful Homes, with its profuse illustrations and 
timely discussions on home-building and home-improve- 
ment, has struck a responsive chord in the hearts of more 
than seventy-five thousand solid, substantial people. 

Advertisers of House Furnishings and kindred lines 
are eagerly “cashing in” on the buying ability of the read- 
ers of Beautiful Homes. Every month from 40 to 50 such 
advertisers use Beautiful Homes. 

But—how about manufacturers of clothing, food prod- 
ucts, toilet goods, automobiles, etc.? This class of adver- 
tisers are but beginning to realize the wonderful trade- 
increasing possibilities of a medium such as Beautiful 
Homes, whose readers must necessarily purchase these 
lines some place. Don’t wait till all the crowd gets in, 
Mr. Advertiser. Consider the prestige of being the first 
big advertiser in your line in any good publication. 

Circulation figures, rates and sample of publication 
mailed on request. 


The Lewis Publishing Company 
CAL. J. McCARTHY, Manager 
UNIVERSITY CITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago Office: New York Office: 
First National Bank Building Flat Iron Building 
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THE TOILET PROPOSITION. 





THE ICILMA CHAIN OF _ TOILET 
PREPARATIONS MARKET- 
ED THROUGH GRADUAL AND CON- 
SERVATIVE ADVERTISING — THE 
STORY OF A BIG BUSINESS BUILT 
UP MORE BY BIG WORK THAN BY 
BIG MONEY. 





Special Correspondence. 
Ciun House, Lonpon, Enc. 

One of the best known and most 
successful businesses in toilet prep- 
arations in Great Britain is that 
of the Icilma Company, Ltd. It 
1s an interesting business, because 
it has been built by brains much 
more than by the money behind 
the advertising in it. Practically 
every penny that has been spent 
in creating the business has been 
made in the business itself. There 
was no big advertising appropria- 
tion behind it at the start, and 
all the money put into the pub- 
licity end of the business was 
quickly recovered. 

The proprietor had the great ad- 
vantage of a product that was new 
and distinctive. He did not have 
to enter the market and try to 
get business on any mere plea of 
something similar to what already 
existed, but better. He came out 
with something that was not any- 
thing like anything that existed 
before. 

The history of Icilma is briefly 
this. About ten years ago the 
engineers who were prospecting 
the petroleum fields in Algeria 
struck at 900 feet below the sur- 
face a spring which gushed out 
with great force, with a peculiar 
pulsating action, giving a burst or 
gush about once a minute. But 
to the disgust of the prospectors, 
the spring consisted not of oil but 
of water, and so much of it came 
up through the boring that it 
speedily formed a lake, and the 
disappointed engineers sought oil 
elsewhere. 

The spring runs freely to this 
day. The natives used it for 
bathing and other purposes, and 
they noticed that wounds and the 
ulcers which the unpleasant con- 
ditions of a hot climate create 
rapidly got well under the influ- 
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ence of the water. This being yo 
ticed, samples of the water wer 
taken to Paris and tested. Th 
French Government experts tp 
porting on Algerian mineral pro¢. 
ucts said that it had a stimulating 
action on the vascular system oj 
the skin. The spring was a. 
quired by the present propriety 
of the business, and an attempt 
was made to market the water jp 
France as a natural skin-ton, 
This did not prove an entirely si. 
isfactory proposition, and the ney 
use made of it was to combine i 
with soap. The soap thus mak 
would lather in any water, how. 
ever hard, and was found excee(. 
ingly good for gouty skins. Ou 
of this sprang the idea of market 
ing the water as a toilet prepar- 
tion, but the task of converting 
the average French woman from 
her faith in cosmetics of the ord: 
nary type seemed rather a big 
operation, and the business was 
transierred to London. It wa 
started with a claim, then original, 
but since copied by many other 
products, to produce a toilet prep. 
aration not greasy but stimulating 
in its action, and thus doing the 
beauty act by natural means. The 
whole claim has been to assist na- 
ture rather than to produce art 
ficial effects. 


THE START IN ENGLAND, 

It was begun with very small 
publicity, mostly one and. two- 
inch spaces, offering samples. The 
moncy that paid for these was the 
only money from outside that has 
ever been put into the business 
for advertising purposes. I have 
said that the business has been 
built all along upon brains and 
hard work. One direction im 
which the hard work was used 
was Ly steady nursing of the re- 
tail interest. Retailers were asked 
to take a show card and to order 
a small quantity of the goods 
from the jobbers, and the unso- 
phisticated retailers of that pe- 
riod—about seven years ago— 
seem to have responded well to 
the proposal, a fact which indi- 
cates that the proposal must have 
been very skilfully made. The 
smali newspaper advertising was 
backed up by some mailing to 
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carefully selected names from di- 
rectories all over the country, 
piece by piece. As fast as a new 
directory was published for a sec- 
tion of the country, it was very 
carefully marked up so as to ad- 
dress only the better class of resi- 
dents, and by the time the busi- 
ness had got round, from 70 to 80 
per cent of retailers were carry- 
ing a little of the goods. The 
claim “nature versus cosmetics 
appealed strongly to the upper 
middle and aristocratic classes. 
Hence, when the goods were 
asked for, the druggists were 
anxious to supply them. The de- 
mand came from the best class of 
their customers. 

At this period, the outfit con- 
sisted of a full treatment—Icilma 
Natural Water, Icilma Soap, and 
Icilma Fluor Cream, a non- 
greasy cream containing a large 
percentage of the water. The 
outfit cost about $1.50. The re- 
tail prices were always main- 
tained. 


BROADENING THE BASIS, 


But the proprietor recognized 
that an expensive full treatment 
like this must always mean a com- 
paratively restricted business. In 
order to create a large general 
trade he would have to find some 
means of broadening the basis. 
Repeat orders showed that the 
Icilma Cream was creeping up in 
demand as compared with the 
other articles. Accordingly effort 
was concentrated upon this item. 
The proprietor began to get into 
closer touch with the retailers. He 
began to use larger advertising 
spaces, half double columns and 
quarter double columns down- 
wards, with smaller advertise- 
ments in between to keep the pub- 
lic reminded. 

But the advertising was not left 
to tun alone. It was backed up 
by a series of schemes. A six- 
penny bijou box, containing goods 
to the value of about three times 
this price, was put in, and a book- 
let with a .coupon entitling the 
purchaser to one of these special 
boxes at any retailer’s was circu- 
lated from door to door. 

Icijina was always on hand with 
some kind of scheme like this. The 
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Midsummer 
Gains 


During July, 1910 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


GAINED OVER 


97 Columns 


of advertising over July, 
1909, the twenty - first 
consecutive month of 
advertising gains in 


Chleago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 




















The Most Econom- 
ical Way of Selling 
Your Goods 


to the 40,000 men employed by Rock 
Island Lines and their families is 
by advertising in the 


Rock Island Employes’ Magazine 


It has an intimate personal interest for every 
cne of its readers, 

Tt goes tothem month after month and does not 
depend on chance newsstand sales. 

It circulates through 15 of the most prosperous 
middle west states. 

It reaches every one of the Rock Island employes 
with the monthly pay check. 

These employes buy everything that the average 
American family consumes and aé/ read their 
own Magazine. 

A post card request will bring you detailed in- 
formation with rates and a copy of the Maga- 
zine for examination, 


H. E. REISMAN, Managing Editor 
La Salle Station, Chicago 
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next one was an expensive mas- 
sage chart given to purchasers 
of a 25-cent package of Icilma 
Cream. In the next year, a big 
sampling scheme was put in, 4,000 
of the best druggists in the coun- 
try receiving for distribution 
boxes of samples, the offer of 
which was advertised in the news- 
papers. Over 100,000 samples 
were gotten out in six weeks by 
this plan. In order to prove up 
on the story of the natural mineral 
water, some very handsome col- 
ored picture post-cards were made 
from photographs of the spring 
and surrounding country, and a 
set of these was given with the 
samples. The cards had no ad- 
vertising matter on them, and it 
was soon found that they were 
appreciated, many ladies writing 
to headquarters for a second set 
to ouc into albums or to frame. 

After this another trade-and- 
public scheme was put in. Or- 
ders were taken from jobbers 
with an undertaking to sell 50 per 
cent of the quantity for them to 
retailers, and retailers were prom- 
ised that 50 per cent of their stock 
should be sold for them to the 
public. The goods were moved 
by a system of house to house can- 
vassing by ladies who demon- 
strated the goods and turned in 
orders to the local stores more 
than sufficient to clear the 50 per 
cent promised. Now the local pa- 
pers were used with 6-inch and 
2-inch single column advertise- 
ments to move the balance of the 
stock. 


THE DAY OF BIG THINGS. 


This last scheme, coming on top 
of the preceding ones, answered 
so well that the proprietor was 
prepared to do large advertising, 
and he is still doing it. At the 
end of last year he began to look, 
in conjunction with his Advertis- 
ing Manager, to whose courtesy I 
am indebted for all these facts, 
for 2 new Icilma preparation. A 
careful survey all over the coun- 
try was taken of the toilet article 
field, and it was decided that a 
favorable subject for fresh work 
would be a shampoo powder. No 
proprietary shampoo powder was 
being advertised. All the trade 
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was done in powders bearing the 
name of the druggist. It may }y 
thought that this did not const. 
tute a very favorable basis, by 
the demand existed for shampoo 
powders, and there seemed no rea. 
son for doubting that an adver. 
tised shampoo powder would sel 
The trade was well handled, a 
small stock being offered free to 
a trader if he would display , 
little cut-out. A thousand drug. 
gists were showing these cut-outs 
before the advertising started, 4 
very fine formula was worked out 
containing the constituents of the 
Icilma Water, and as usual Icilm 
had something novel and distinc. 
tive to offer. A faint but insist 
ent perfume was added to the 
powder, and this allowed the lit. 
tle packets to be used as perfume 
sachets, from which fact the dis- 
tinctive name of Icilma Shampoo 
Sachets was decided upon. Used 
according to their direction, the 
Icilma Shampoo Sachet saves 2 
woman the great trouble of rins- 
ing the hair. The trouble with 
shampooing the hair is that with 
ordinary powders nine women out 


of ten leave the hair sticky 
through not having sufficiently 
rinsed it. The Icilma Shampoo 


Sachets are so constituted that 
when properly used the lather 
which they make need not be 
rinsed out of the hair. The hair 
can be squeezed to get out the 
moisture and rubbed with a towel 
until it is dry. By the time it is 
dry it will be perfectly soft and 
free from stickiness. 


A DISCOVERY. 


But the new shampoo was 
hardly launched before an en- 
tirely new suggestion was offered. 
It was a dry shampoo—a powder 
which will cleanse the hair with- 
out any water at all. This, of 
course, is an immense advantage, 
especially for delicate or ill wom- 
en. The plan is to spray the hair 
with the powder, using a rubber 
powder-spray, and having got the 
hair lightly impregnated with the 
powder, to brush it out again. 
When this has been done, the hair 
is as clean and dry as though it 
had been washed. The idea, as 
you will see, is again a new one, 
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and it was tried modestly in the 
better class of ladies’ papers, with 
the offer for 1s 6d of a packet 
of powder with a shilling powder- 
blower added free. The response 
to this offer was very large, and 
it was quickly extended to the 
trade, the trade being given pow- 
der-biowers to give away with the 
first purchase of the powder. This 
thing is in the line of modern 
progress, because it particularly 
appeals to ladies who ride in au- 
tomobiles. A woman will get her 
hair full of dust in a motor-car, 
and will want to get dressed and 
ready for dinner in a short time. 
The powder will clear out all the 
dust and make the hair look as 
well as if it had been: washed. 
Accordingly the two articles were 
advertised together, the recom- 
mendation being to use the Icilma 
Shampoo Sachets once or twice a 
month, and the Icilma Hair Pow- 
der tor Dry Shampoo between 
times. 

Good and thoughtful work, now 
accompanied by a full page of ad- 
vertising in daily papers of the 
Daily Mirror type, is putting these 
things as quickly to the front as 
the earlier Icilma preparations 
were by the various advertising 
and trade schemes already de- 
tailed. A feature of the business 
has been the cheapness with which 
inquiries have been got in re- 
sponse to newspaper advertising. 
When the Shampoo Sachets were 
first offered—a 4-cent packet free 
to anyone who would quote the 
paper—replies were got at 3-16ths 
of a cent each! 

ie was told of a new scheme in 
preparation, but as it is not ready 
for launching, it cannot be re- 
ported at the present time. 
Tuomas RUSSELI 
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READ THIS LETTER: 


Monkton, MARYLAND. 
8-in-One Oil Co., Feb. 8rd, 1910. 
New York City. 
Gentlemen:—Thank you for the 
sample of ‘8-in-One.” After using it 
on a strop of at least 30 years’ usage 
in the sharpening of a razor which 
was made 100 years ago, the effect was 
simply marvelous, sustaining in every 
respect all the claims set forth in your 
circular, “A Razor Saver for Shavers.” 
Yours truly, 
A. R. Mitcuett, M. D. 


8-in-One applied to strop and razor 
blade makes self-shaving a pleasure. 
Puts a fine cutting edge on any razor, 
safety or ordinary. 

There’s a reason. Send 
for scientific circular and 
FREE SAMPLE—or buy big 
8 oz. bottle—50 cts.; 3 0z.— 
25 cts.; trial size—10 cts. 
At any store. 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 








}\ ADVERTISING 
<1 NEWSPAPER ADS BOOKLETSAZ 
>) “ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
Oy COWS" “Luake XiteLe Aijpsreie 
TELLUS YOUR WANTS. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
TE To SA BOLE 


TOMY. 
Ee doey ary ¢ 

A looking for an opening in 
the advertising business, 
have made a study of advertising for two 
years, | like it and have expended a lot of 
time and sincere hard work trying to fit myself for 
the profession. Am 21 years old, at present em- 


ployed, have had a good commercial training, 
“*H. J.,"" care Printers’ Ink. 











The Housekeeping Show at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, last week, 
was a pronounced success, large num- 
hers of visitors being present, and 
every booth filled with some sort of 
home appliance. Vacuum cleaners dis- 
closed themselves in large numbers; 
also fireless cookers, vacuum bottles 
and many other things—even imported 
sponges. Much that has never been 
advertised was on exhibit, proving the 
fact that there is much good goods the 
public is still ignorant of, because of 
lack of food advertising. The New 
iat Mott and the pore ay 

ardware Dealers’ i 
had exhibits there. bat 
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ADVERTISED 
ADVERTISING 








HOW ONE MAGAZINE, INSTEAD OF 
ADDING THE ADVERTISING SECTION 
TO WHAT THE READER BUYS, 
MAKES THE ADVERTISEMENTS ONE 
OF THE FEATURES THE READER 
BUYS THE MAGAZINE TO GET. 





The advertiser in SYSTEM en- 
joys the remarkable business ad- 
vantage of having his advertise- 
ment advertised as a reason for 
reading the magazine. 


The Advertising Section is the 
Business section of a magazine. 
But SYSTEM is a Magazine of 
Business, hence its advertising 
section is an integral part of what 
the reader desires for his money. 


And the Advertising Section of 
SYSTEM has become such an 
institution—its pages so interest- 
ing and so profitable to readers, 
and so much more widely used by 
advertisers than the advertising 
section of any other standard 
magazine —that SYSTEM row 
advertises its advertisements as a 
feature for which the magazine 
should be bought and read. 


In the Saturday Evening Post 
of September 3 is a remarkable 
Full Page advertisement—and in 
a number of standard magazines 
appearing during September are 
Double Page Spreads—advertis- 
ing the advertising in September 
SYSTEM in a way that touches 
the buying interest of every man. 


SYSTEM treats its Advertis- 
ing Section as you treat some 
particularly strong feature of 
your product. As you picture in 
advertising the advantages of 
your product’s strong points, 
SYSTEM in these novel adver- 
tisements pictures how men can 
profit—shows specific examples of 
how men have profited—by study- 
ing SYSTEM’S Advertising Sec- 
tion closely. 

And as you.make customers for 
your product by creating a desire 
for its distinctive features, SYS- 
TEM is gaining readers by creat- 
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ing a desire to study its Advyer. 
tising Section. 

Thus the advertiser’s advertise. 
ment becomes not an addition tp 
what the reader pays for, but 
part of what he expects for his 
money—a vital part. 


As the dealer finds easiest cys. 
tomers for the advertised brand 
of product, so the advertiser finds 
the most receptive readers fo 
Advertised advertising. And 
hence SYSTEM carries more af. 
vertising than any other standard 
magazine. 


* * * 


Very often most publishers feel 
it necessary to speak apologeti- 
cally to their readers concerning 
the size of the Advertising: Sec. 
tion of their magazines. They 
generally excuse it because, as 
they say, it enables them to sell 
the magazine at a lower price 
than would otherwise be possible, 
Note that they sell a magazine— 
and an advertising section. 


But SYSTEM very often has 
to apologize to its readers, ina 
way, because it does not carry 
more advertising than it does—in 
spite of the fact that SYSTEM 
does carry more advertising than 
any other standard magazine. 

For instance, just at this mo- 
ment comes this letter from a 
subscriber: 


THE DeKALB_ EXCHANGE 
BANK. 


W. W. Sanpers, President. 


DeKats, Tex., Aug. 13, 1910. 

The System Company, 
hicago. 

Gentlemen: ; 

I can usually find in your 
advertising columns most any 
article I want, but, I fail to do 
so in the current issue. 

If you are able to do so, 1 
would appreciate your giving 
me the address of some elec- 
trical company that makes 
small gasoline engines cand 
motors suitable for home light- 
ing plants. 

§ thank you in advance for 
troublesome service. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. W. SAnveRs. 


Here is a man—a business man, 
in this particular case a banker— 
Advertisement 
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who depends on SYSTEM to tell 
him where to buy what he needs. 
Note that it is not alone things 
for his business office that he de- 
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pends on SYSTEM for — but 
things for his home. 
For buying is Business— | 


whether buying a safe for the of- 
fice or a refrigerator 


home. 
business judgment before he 
spends money—whether the 


money is going for a suit of 
clothes or an adding machine. 


And so the man who wants the | 
kind of business help that SYS- | 


TEM gives him editorially—how 
to short-cut an operation, or sell 
more goods, or write a_ better 
letter — wants also the kind of 
business help SYSTEM’S Adver- 
tising Section gives him—how to 
buy better clothes for his money, 
and better things for his home, 
as well as labor or time-saving 
devices for his office. 

Now to return to Mr. Sanders’ 
case: He wanted a certain thing 
for his home. He wanted the 
best of its kind. So he turned to 
SYSTEM’S Advertising Section, 
where usually he found the great- 
est variety advertised—and did 
not find it. 

Although SYSTEM carries 
more advertising, and a greater 
variety of advertising, than other 
magazines, still there are things 
that SYSTEM readers want, that 
are not there. 

And if there are things that 
they want and ask us about—as 
hundreds and even thousands 
have done—how many more 
things they would want that they 
do not know about now, if in 
their monthly study of SYS- 


TEM’S Advertising Section they 


SYSTEM Advertises Its 


Advertising Section 


Advertisement 


for the | 
A business man exercises | 
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found them interestingly _ pic- 


‘ured ! 


H. O. Howtranpn, of Oshkosh. 
Wis., writes: 


“T enclose herewith $2. * * * 
I have not had, up to the pres- 
ent, any time to look at SYS- 
TEM further than to glance 
through the advertising col- 
umns, but I came to the con- 
clusion that the advertisements 
are worth the price of 
TEM. I found several things 
advertised in “System” that I 
want, and it would possibly 
cost me more than the price of 
SYSTEM in making, inquiries 
as to where I could secure 
these articles. sl 


There, in that letter, is a con- 
cise explanation of why SYS- 
TEM for four years and eight 
months has carried more advertis- 
ing than any other standard mag- 
azine. For the advertisers have 
continued to place the most ad- 
vertising in SYSTEM only be- 
cause they continued to get the 
most inquiries and most orders 
irom SYSTEM. 

And they have had more jn-? 
quiries and orders from SYS- 
1EM because all of SYSTEM 
readers consider the study of the 
Aavertising Section as valuable a 
part of their money’s worth as 
reading its editorial pages—and 
many of them, like Mr. Howland, 
pay their money for it because of 
its bigger, better Advertising Sec- 
tion. 

So, as other magazines adver- 
tise what their readers most ap- 
preciate—a timely political arti- 
cle by a trusted patriot, or a 


| clever novel by a great creative 


genius—SYSTEM advertises 
what its readers appreciate most 
—business information on the 
buying of what they want or 
reed. That is why 
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Printed Things 


Booklets, catalogs and business literature of all kinds may be forwarded for review in this 
Department by advertisers or printers. Address “* REVIEW EDITOR,” Printers’ 
INK, 12 West 31st Street, New York. 


“a 








“Der Kaiserhof, Berlin,” is a 
stranger from Germany, sent to 
Americans who have written ask- 
ing about that hotel’s facilities. 
The booklet comes dressed in pur- 
ple and scarlet—the cover purple 
and the inside pictures scarlet 
and gold. One wouldn’t expect 
this florid business getter from 
Germany. Although written in 
English, the booklet speaks, as 
it were, with a strong gutteral. 





The English text looks very odd 
indeed against the background of 
a typical German make-up, which 
is square and disposed, after the 
economical German temperament, 
to let no “waste” (white) space 
appear. When one of the colored 
pictures, showing the hotel’s inte- 
rior, doesn’t quite snugly fit a 
page, black and white wood cuts 
are stuck in for luck and to 





give “local color.” Some of the 
letters have a most odd foreign 
look. German type fonts don’t 
take to the clean-cut English 
style. The “S’s” look like vipers 
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standing on end ready to strike. 
But the whole booklet doesn’t let 
the reader forget that it is out 
strictly for business. What is said 
is to the point, even if the rates 
per day are printed under a head- 
ing of “Tarif.” Maybe, as the 
forerunner of a German booklet 
invasion, this will interest many 
native pamphlet designers. Georg 
Buxenstein & Company, Berlin, 
are the printers. 
* x * 
“Oriental Art in American 
Rugs,” issued by M. J. Whittall, 
of Worcester, Mass., has used 
the money set aside for its mak- 
ing to excellent effect. At the 
top of the cover is a panel cut 
in rich hues, showing a Bedouin 
flung to the ground, upon a rug, 
laid in the direction of Mecca. 
That hits the keynote at once. 
Full pages are given to reproduc- 
tions of different styles of rugs. 
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The cuts are noteworthy in that 
the minute designs are brought 
out clearly and artistically. Some 
of the pages have wash drawings 
of part interiors surrounding an 
island of reading matter. A rug 
has seldom had a better chance 
to sell itself than through this 
booklet. Color is not splashed in 
galore. The illustrations have a 
refreshing subdued tone. The 
whole exhibit is as tempting to 
the pocketbook as a picture of 
an overflowing fruit dish is to the 
appetite. The Blanchard Press, 
of Worcester, Mass., did the 
printing. 
ch a 

Here is a catalogue for 1910-11 
of the Morgan Park (Ill.) Acad- 
emy that has decided to let boys 
be boys. Time was when a 
school catalogue was _ instantly 
“churched” by school boards if it 
did not show, well to the front, 
preferably on the first pages, an 
atray of spinster-looking individ- 
uals who composed the faculty. 
The Morgan Park catalogue gives 
the faculty representation in type, 
but the pictures show the boys on 
their athletic fields, and around 
the school grounds working to 
build up their bodies and to im- 
prove their’ minds—and it is all 
made to appear attractive to the 
boy who happens to pick up the 
booklet. It seems reasonable to 
suppose that an appeal to the boy 
will count, as well as an appeal to 
the father of the boy. The father is 
apt to send his boy to a school 
that appeals to the latter, other 
things being equal. Information 
1s printed about courses in math- 
ematics and science, but the boy 
comes to a reading of them with 
an interest thoroughly aroused by 
a general picture and text treat- 
ment that is regardful of his lik- 
ings. Printed by Rogers & Co., 
of New York and Chicago. 

x * * 


A tired idea is a melancholy 
thing to see in a booklet. In a 
lot of fifty, chosen at random, 
at least ten of them contain an 
idea that starts off briskly and 
then just naturally lies down at 
the middle page. “A Book of 
Wonderful Tales,” issued by the 
Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, 
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WE want to be of 


greater service to 
the business public. 
That is why we seek to 


increase the use of 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best at the price 


In hr Envelopes 
an to 
Six Colors B 0 | D to Match 


The paper that makes 


Impressive Stationery 
at a Usable Price 


If you want your letter heads on a 
strong, crackly, impressive paper, and 
need them at a price that permits their 
use in quantities—specify and secure 
Construction Bond. 


In value-for-the-money it is unequalled 
because it is sold only in lots of 500 
lbs. or more, direct to responsible 
printers and lithographers, instead of 
in ream lots through jobbers. The 
marked economies of this method of 
distribution and the superiority of our 
product have brought us the support of 
the most reputable and _ progressive 
members of the lithographing and print- 
ing trades. 


So, you can get letter heads and enve- 
lopes of Construction Bond from the 
leading makers of high-grade stationery 
in nearly every city in the United 
States—from Boston and New York to 
Seattle and Los Angeles, from the Twin 
Cities to Galveston. 


Specify Construction Bond 
on your next order 


Specimen letter heads sent free if you 
ask us on your business stationery. 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
302 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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of Pontiac, Mich., isn’t in this 
c.ass, The clear-cut idea is carry- 
ing just as strong on the back 
cover as in the beginning. The 
booklet is to advertise motor 
trucks. Each left-hand page has 
a “once upon a time” story, adapt- 
ed in the style of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. In this old-fashioned 
narrative style each story recites 
a homely yarn of a man who 
finally came to be. benefited by 
some style of motor truck. The 
illustrations are in wash, and as 
good as many you will see in the 
magazines. Opposite each narra- 
tive is a picture of the particular 
truck in question, shown being 
driven about town in actual serv- 
ice. Thus every page has a strong 
human flavor. Below the truck on 
the lower half of each right-hand 
page is a letter reproduced from 
some concern which is satisfied. 
Much thought went into the me- 
chanical make-up, for it is as dis- 
tinctive as the idea. There is a 
tinge of color throughout. Some 
of the pages are headed, “The 
Tale of a Large Publisher.” mean- 
ing Collier, “The Tale of the 

















Butter and Egg King,” “Tale of 
the Southern Cotton Planter,” 
etc. Those who want to see this 








booklet should write to -W. J. 
Maclnnes, the concern’s advertis. 
ing manager. 

* * * 


An interesting adaptation of the 
calendar idea is being sent out 
by the United Gas Improvement 
Company under the title of 


bavi ADLER #2048 CloTHING C8 





“Kitchen Helps.” As the recip- 
ient looks at it, she is inclined to 
say: “Another calendar, but a 
nice one.” But she receives a 
start of surprise as she looks for 
the record of the months. In 
their place are a dozen or 80 
white leaves wire-stitched to the 
gray-toned cardboard mounting. 
The first page is called “System 
in the Kitchen.” The next, “How 
to Care for Your Gas Range.” 


* * * 


The David Adler & Sons’ Cloth- 
ing Company, of Milwaukee, is 
sending out a book of ad helps to 
dealers which is attractive in more 
ways than one. The cover desigt, 
typography and general make-up 
of the book are such, to begin 
with, as are estimated to make the 
dealer want to read what the com- 
pany has to say to him. And, inas- 
much as the contents of the book 
are thoroughly practical and wise, 
the book cannot help bu: attain 
its aim. 
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GETTERS 


Not mere solicitors are what we want and are going 
to have. We have positions with a PRESENT as well 
as a FUTURE for two or three men that CAN 
and WILL get advertising contracts. POPULAR 
ELECTRICITY has arrived (Three years old and a 
greater circulation than ALL the other Electrical pub- 
lications combined, guess that’s going some) at the 
point where we need more REAL top notch advertis- 
ing GETTERS to help take care of our increasing 
growth. 

Tell us what you HAVE done, what you ARE doing 
and what you WILL do and if you have anything but 
effort to offer tell us what it is. What are your ref- 
erences and how much of a drawing account or salary 
do you want. If your proposition looks good to us 
you can go to work as soon as you want to. All ap- 
plications treated with strict confidence. 


POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO. 


100 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE POLISH DAILY ZGODA 


Organ of the Polish National Alliance 
1406-1408 W. Division St., Chicago, Il. 


ADVERTISING RATE CARD 
CHICAGO, January, 1908 


Advertising Rates—Agate Measurement: Min, Space to be used in 
1 year Is 500 lines. Rates for Space Contracts to be used in 1 year 

















PER INCH 
From 1to 18 times........ 84c. From 104 to 156 times........ 50c. 
" 18to 54 times........ 70c. ‘ 156 to 812 times........ 42c. 


os 54 to 104 times........ 60c. 


ca BY AGATE LINE 
Changeable Matter 





From 100to 1,000 lines..... %c. From 10,000 to 25,000 lines..... 4c. 
“ 1,000 to 5,000 lines..... 6c. 25,000 to 50,000 lines..... 8c. 


“6,000 to 10,000 lines..... 5c. 


READING MATTER 
From 5 to 15 reading lines 25c. per line 


“ 


is 15 to 650 reading lines 20c. per line } EACH INSERTION 





50 to 150 reading lines 15c. per line 

150 and up reading lines 10c. per line 

Classified—One cent per word each time. 

For Sale Ad.—One insertion 2 cents per word. All addtiional inser- 
tions at 1 cent per word. 

REMEMBER—This is the organ of the Polish National Alliance mem- 

bership, 77,000, and the most popular Polish daily newspaper in the U. S. 
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IMPRESSING THE DEALER 
WITH BILLBOARD AD- 
VERTISING. 








NATIONAL LEAD CONDUCTS INTER- 
ESTING BILLBOARD EXPERIMENT 
WITH GOOD RESULTS—A NEW 
WORD ADDED TO THE LANGUAGE— 
NEWSPAPERS USED IN SOME SEC- 
TIONS. 


Bill, the salesman, ambles into 
the advertising office, grip in 
hand, just back from a long can- 
vass of the trade. 

“Well,” asks the expectant ad- 
vertising man, yearning for con- 
firmation of the work he is do- 
ing, “are the dealers you meet 
appreciative of what we are doing 
to bring trade their way?” 

Bill squints speculatively at the 
ceiling. “No,” he says, “I don’t 
know that they are. They seem 
to have no definite notion of our 
advertising, and aren’t much ex- 
cited about it. It’s too far away-— 
it doesn’t stick right up in front 
of their noses.” 

The advertising manager’s jaws 
snap, and he pushes a few but- 
tons. “You'll have another story 
to tell next time you make the 
rounds,” he says to Bill, the sales- 
man. 

And then, with newspaper, 
street car or billboard advertis- 
ing, the advertising manager pro- 
ceeds to make these dealers “take 
notice. locally.” 

In the case of the National 
Lead Co., it was billboards which 
were selected to put something be- 
fore the dealer’s eye. 

Shortly after assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of his office O. C. 
Harn, advertising manager, tried 
some experiments with billboards 
in 1907. He, too, had had sales- 
men come in from the road and 
tell him that dealers in their ter- 
ritories had claimed to be entirely 
oblivious of the National Lead ad- 
vertising, both magazine and 
newspaper, in spite of the fact that 
this advertising was extensive 


and costly. 

The territory selected for the 
experiment .with the billboards 
by Mr. Harn consisted of two 
states 


west of the Mississippi 
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which were looked upon as tep. 
resentative. The change in toy 
of the salesmen from this se, 
tion, when they reported at th 
end of the season, was marke 
Branch managers related hoy 
they had finally succeeded jy 
“landing” accounts which befor 
that time, and in spite of all th 
newspaper advertising, they ha 
never been able to budge. Placg; 
which had been selling the Na. 
tional Lead Company’s paints by | 
indifferently in previous season | 
were reported to be regular “king 
pins,” as Mr. Harn puts it, do. 
ing a monster business in con. 
parison. One town had tripled js 
sales and others were not far bk. 
hind it. The branch manager 
and salesmen of the territory, why 
had before that shown little o 
no enthusiasm over the company’ 
local advertising efforts, wer 
found to be most enthusiastic 








A STUNNING NEW POSTER. 


over the results of the billboard 
work, heartily advocating its con- 
tinuance in the two states and 
its adoption generally. 

That was enough for Mr. Hart. 
He immediately set to work to 
prepare National Lead posters for 
the coming season for gener 
use. The following year, 1 
the company went into billboard 
advertising for the first time heav- 
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r in io ily and consistently. Each year 
this sep, since the results have been more 
clusive. . 

ae “Todas billposting is being done 
ated ho in upwards of 600 localities where 
ceeded : local newspapers were formerly 
ich belie used. The territory covers the 
of all th country east from the State of 
they hai Colorado. It is particularly strong 
e. Plats in New England and the middle 
the Nae West. In many states the bill- 
paints buy | posting is done in selected dis- 
S seasons tricts, depending upon conditions. 
lar “king. Mr. Harn makes it his rule to 
ts it ‘i keep an ear always to the ground. 
i. Although he has not the highest 
tripled js opinion of the advertising per-- 
ot far be spicuity of most salesmen, he has 
manager zlways welcomed their advice. Not 
tory, why infrequently they have made it 
liftle o: clear to him that it would be wise 
-ompanys to deviate from his general rule 
ts, wer of “No newspapers” in. local ad- 
thusiastic vertising. Conditions in certain 


localities call for different treat- 
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ment. This has been the case 
in certain sections of the South- 
east and the Southwest. In the 
former section the newspapers of 
the larger localities have been 
found particularly influential. In 
the Southwest, where the news- 
papers comprise such an impor- 
tant part of the total amount of 
reading matter which comes to 
hand, the situation has called for 
exceptional treatment, too. And 
in any section of the country 
where the billboard service jis 
found weak there has been no 
hesitancy about contracting with 
the newspapers, 

The National Lead posters have 
been products of art. The now 
familiar Dutch boy, the adver- 
tising character of the company, 
has appeared in each of them iv 
some attitude or other, thus visu- 
ally connecting the local bill- 
board advertising with the maga- 














campaigns 





Calkins & Holden, 250 Fifth 


New York: an organization 
for the conduct of advertising 

















‘The famous trade mark 


"1847 ROGERS BROS." guar 
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If One Striking Cartoon is worth a 
thousand columns of solemn editorial 
in the newspaper, One ‘‘Bukey’’ de- 
sign or illustration performs a like 
function in your Advertising. It acts 
as a magnet to the eye, compelling & 
second look and forcing a reading of 
the text. 


(Samples for the asking) 


od. Bukey Art Servier 
UNIVERSITY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YOR: 
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The Tip which Saves the Card 


Treble the life of your filing system by 
using Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards, 

Don’t fray, crack, curl up nor show 
finger marks. “ook neater than plain 
guide cards. 

Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 
are proof against ordinary handling. Tip 
folds over top of guide where wear comes, 
Other guides wear out ina third of the 
time. Ask your dealer for the famous 
one-piece tip or write us for samples. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch 8t., Philadelphia 











Moving Picture News 


Constantly growing. Circulates round the 
World w Motion Pictures are used. 
Advertisers more than satisfied with re- 
sults, Write for terms and sample copy 


Cinematograph Publishing Company 
30 West 13th Street -:- -:- New York 
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German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers, 
Think what a quantity of goods the 140,000 
or more German families consume that you 
gag advertising with us. Rate, 35c. 
flat. hy not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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zine advertising of national Scope 
There has been little wording 
usually just the mention of som 
brand of the company’s many 


paints, without any mention of | 


the company’s name whatsoever 

The coming year’s poster, noy 
being prepared, will contain th: 
following catch line: “A Hous 
White-leaded is a House Wel. 
painted.” There is a matter of 
considerable interest back of the 
phrase. Grammarians frequently 
speculate as to how long it takes 
an example of new slang to be. 
come incorporated into the lan. 
guage as a legitimate expression 
Mr. Harn’s experience has sug. 
gested a new question; it is: How 
soon can advertising graft a new 
word on the language? “White. 
‘eaded” is not a word to be found 
in any English dictionary, Sey. 
eral months ago Mr. Harn began 
using “white-leaded,” “white. 
ieader,” etc., in his magazine ads. 
The words were far better for 
his use than “painted” or “paint- 
er,” being far more specific. How 
quick the response has been is 
shown in the advertisements of 
certain competitors, which have 
advised the reader not to bea 
“White-leader.” Again, in a te- 
cent issue of a prominent weekly 
not seven months after the first 
use in print of the new words, 
an author took occasion twice ir 
one article to mention “white 
leaded” surfaces. 

The National Lead __ posters, 
which are eight and _ sixteen 
sheets, are alternated every 
month, whenever possible, in spite 
of the considerable additional 
expense, the same as in the mag- 
azines, 

The company has put itself to 
considerable expense to ‘help its 
thousands of local retailers to 
link themselves up visually. with 
all this advertising. Posters have 
been freely supplied to such deal- 
ers as might control private 
spaces. In addition they have 
been given very handsome post- 
ers of a special design, measut- 
ing 3 by 5 feet, printed on extra 
heavy paper and paraffined to pro- 


tect them against the weather, 


These special posters have beea 
meant for display on_ the,.sides 
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and fronts of dealers’ stores. 
There have also been cut-out tin 
signs for outdoor display, costing 
a dollar each, and window dis: 
plays, including lithographed set 
scenes and motion displays. 

The National Lead is to-day 
completely wedded to the bill- 
boards for loca! advertising, !)c- 
lieving in them thoroughly as a 
result of returns and every year 
spending more and more money 
upon them. Attractive electros 
for newspaper use are prepated 
and distributed for insertion by 
the dealers themselves in the lo- 


cal publications. 
———_+o4-————_ 


A movement for better lighted 
streets, an effort to show the state the 
value of the right kind of publicity, 
and to increase tue appropriations for 
advertising its resources and oppor- 
tunities, and an effort to make the study 
of advertising more thorough among 
its members, are some of the things 
enumerated by President R. E. Sun- 
derland, of the Omaha Ad Club, as 
parts of the club’s plans. 


On September Ist the Powers & Arm- 
strong Company, Philadelphia, will 
formally change its name to the F. 
Wallis arggpece 3 Company. This 
agency was established in 1901, and 
since the withdrawal of John O. Powers 
a few years later, has been under the 
present management with F. Wallis 
Armstrong as president. 


President E. P. Ripley, of the Santa 
Fe, has established a press bureau 
which will have charge of the public 
side of the doings of the Santa Fe from 
now on. This work will be done under 
the direction of J. R. Koontz, general 
freight agent. He will have as his as- 
sistant and head of the bureau, Frank 
Jarrell. 





The new advancement association of 
Wisconsin has filed articles of incor- 
poration with W. H. Mylrea, of Wau- 
sau; P, D, Martineau, Mariette, and 
E. D. Arpin, Grand Rapids, as incor- 
porators. The association will spend 
from $50,000 to $100,000 a year in ad- 
vertising the state of Wisconsin. 


The conflict at Buffalo Baseball Park 
August 16th between the Ad Club and 
the Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
facturers’ Club ball teams terminated 
~ 6 to 2 victory in favor of the 

r. : 





The Southern Advertising Company 
has been formed at Chattanooga, Tous, 
to do & general advertising business, 
by A. P. Porter, Chas. S. Coffey, A. B 
Littleton, G. M. Smartt and W. 
McMurray. 





Bruce Morgan has opened an adver- 


tising agency in Peoria, Ill. 
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“A Daily Newspaper for the Home.” 


The Christian Science 


MONITOR 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 





World-wide Circulation and un- 
doubtedly the most closely read 
newspaper in the world. | 
Exceptional news _ service, Local, 
National and Foreign. 





New York Office: 1 Madison Ave. 
Chicago Office : 750 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


Advertising rates furnished on ap- 
plication. 














BRINGS THE SUBSCRIPTION 
MONEY 


Shrewd circulation managers adopt “The Leonard’’ 
as a circu‘ation builder, It hasa “psychological per- 
suasiveners” that brings the cash back—Try it. Sam- 
ple prepaid. 

ldozen - . 1000 - - $225 
100 - + Tbe. 6000. + 10,00 
Lots 1,000 up, any printing. 

THE DETROIT COIN WRAPPER CoO. 

389 Harper Avenue Detroit, Mich. 








AT THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


For many 

years the STAR has 
enjoyed an unquestioned 
advertising supremacy in 


WASHINGTON 


Other papers have com- 
peted for second place 
only. LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION (daily and Sunday) 
by. many thousands. 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisements offered for criticism in this department may be 
addressed direct to Mr. Ethridge at 25 E. 26th Street, New York 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE 




















When a man is feeling glum and 
tired and off his feed, and his 
heart panteth for a health resort 
as the proverbial hart panteth for 
the water brook, coaxing him o!f 
to a given hotel and getting his 
money should be almost as easy 
as giving a ginger cookie to an 


advertisement does not possess 
the eye-catching quality of No. 2, 
which brings out more strongly 
the suggestions of restored health 
and the attractions of the female 
form divine, strengthened, beau- 
tified and transformed by copious 
draughts of the Bulgarian Health 
Milk from Pure Cultures, inspec- 
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vicus facility, however, the ad- 
vertising of the average health 
resort is about as stimulating as 
a glass of cold tea or a tankard 
of banana punch. Take a quiet look 
at advertisement No. 1 and see if 
it excites a keen desire to take a 
train and wander off to Leam- 
ington Spa, wherever that resort 
may be. A careful scrutiny of 
the text shows that it has a rather 
inviting menu to offer after one 
gets there, if one ever does. It 
tells about dry soil, equable cli- 
mate, modern electric and other 
baths, not to speak of the Bul- 
garian Health Milk from the Pure 
Cultures, and the exquisite gar- 
dens in the center of the town. 
All of which are extremely in- 
teresting if one could only tell 
from the advertisement whether 
Leamington Spa was North, South, 
East or West, so as to obtain the 
booklet from the town clerk, as 
the ad. requests. Aside from the 
obvious difficulty of locating this 
interesting part of the map, the 
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ed, tagged and certified by his 
Imperial Eminence, the town 
clerk aforesaid, 
* * * 
A great many samples of mu- 
nicipal advertising come in for 
criticism, and for the most part 


Some of the Firms that are Helping to Make It Great 
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they show care and _ intelligence 
in the preparation and evident 
familiarity with the methods nec- 
essary to produce the best results. 
Advertising a town or city 1s 
much the same as advertising 4 
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factory product or the merchan- 
dise of a store. The goods have 
got to be shown up in the best 
possible light and intimately de- 
scribed so as to interest possible 
buyers. No store could hope to 
succeed or sell any goods by giving 
a list of their clerks or heads of 
departments, instead of goods and 
prices. Even if this were deemed 
desirable for a one-time insertion, 
the natural instinct of the adver- 
tising manager would prevent him 
from making the reader stand on 
his head or twist his spinal col- 
umn in order to decipher the 
names. In the Little Rock ad- 





The cost of building a new barn ts 
i] considerable The cost of preserving 
|| your present barn with 


Mound City Barn Paints 
1s very little 

Cheaper, Brighter and better than 
any barn paint made to-day, cheaper 
even in the long run than any hand 
mixture 
In 1 Gal cans per gallon $135 
In 5 Gal. cans, per gallon . 130 

“YOU can apply 1” 





vertisement here shown the names 
of the persons and institutions are 
exploited in a way that does not 
making easy reading, to say the 
least, and whatever value the idea 
may have is lost in the attempt to 
puzzle out the names. 

*  * 4 


This little paint advertisement 
of Mound City Barn Paint em- 
bodies a very good idea, which 
lacks only additional strength in 
the drawing to make it first-class. 
The outline of the barn for the 
setting of the story is an ex- 
cellent idea and concentrates at- 
tention on the subject immediate- 
ly in hand, the advisability of giv- 
ing the barn a new coat of paint. 
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The argument in favor of Mound 
City Paint is terse and business- 
like and gets right down to the 
facts which should be interesting 
to any man who has a barn to 
paint. 
* * * 

A similar criticism applies to 


the advertisement of Visalia, Cal. 
reproduced. The arguments may 





be all right and interesting, but 
very few people will tax their eye- 
sight to the extent of trying to 
decipher the text. The law of 
optics offsets whatever of value 
the text contains by making it 
too difficult for the ordinary read- 
er to decipher the white lettering 
against the great predoininance ot 
the dense black. 


tO 


The Louisville Evening Herald re- 
cently ran something of an innovation 
in the line of community advertising. 
A_ full page was attractively headed 
“Gateway to the South.” The three 
center columns at the top were occu- 
pied with an article written by the 
secretary of the local commercial club 
on the advantages of Louisville as a 
commercial center. The rest of the 
age was taken up with the ads of 
foes! manufacturers and dealers. 





The Common Council of the city of 
Providence, R. I., recently passed a 
billboard special ordinance at a special 
meeting, one of the provisions of which 
is that no liquor advertisements can be 
put up within 200 feet of school build- 
ings. 





18 SOZODONT ENTERING AN ECLIPSE?! ? 
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Classified Ad 





vertisements 








28 lines. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Count six words to line. No order for one time 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. No advertisement can exceed 














ADDRESSING MACHINES 





HE WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manutacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write tor prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W. KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
¢ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





TANLEY DAY AGENCY, New Market, 
N. J , established 20 years. Advertisements 
placed in any paper desired. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N.Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the worid. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





THE Textile Manufacturer, Charlotte, N.C., 
leading textile publication South. Cuircula- 
tion increased 60% past year. 





THE BLACK Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
years the coal trades’ leading 


20 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
OR SALE—INTEREST IN ONE OF 
THE MOST PROMISING TRADE 
JOURNALS in this country to man who can 
edit the same. Address “ W, D.," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








MAKE catalogues, booklets, folders, circv- 

lars, mailing slips, etc., etc.; invariably make 
them distinctive and self-respecting, and not in- 
vanably DULL. I makea specialty of “feteh- 
ing” little thingsto slip easily into 644 envelopes 
(and intellects), and apt to remain in the latter, 
1 gladly send samples in response to letters— 
that awaken my suspicions. FRANCIS |, 
MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, , 





For SALE.—A long established, high grade 
class journal, paying over 25% net annually on 
$25,000—may be purchased for that amount (no 
plant.) Exceptionalopportunity. Deal musth 
on cash basis. If you can command the money 
and want a fine business, here itis. ‘The journal 
will return entire purchase price in four years 
Only once in a litetime is such a property offered 
forsale. Partners cannot agree, hence business 
is offered at much less than its actual value in 
order to effect prompt settlement. Price asked 
fully $5000 below what the property is worth on 
basis of present earnings. Don't write unless 
you have the money and mean business, as own 
ers will not go into details with curiosity seek 
ers. Proposition is gilt edge from every stand. 
point. eferences required Address, FISK 
AND HAMILTON, care ot Printers’ Ink, New 
York. 


— 
— 








HELP WANTED 





THE producer of results in the Middle West, 
where farmers have big money, is Farm Life 
of Chicago. Address DEPARTMENT P. 1. tor 
sample copy and rates. 





THE circulation ot the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





EAL ADVERTISING “About Cuba.” An 

English-Spanish Business and Agricultural 
monthly. L. Maclean Beers, P.O. Box 1078, 
Havana, Cuba. 








BILLPOSTING 





RED PEEL. official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 





RTIST WANTED—One who understands 

general newspaper work, including Car 
toons, layouts, retouching, etc., to take charge 
of Art Department. Splendid opportunity for 
competent man. Address “GRIT,” Wuiihams- 
port, Pa. 





— 


OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898 No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring: 
field, Mass. 





OPY WRITER AND LAYOUT MAN. We 

desire a man with general advertising agency 
experience who has made good. Forward pat 
ticulars, specimens of work and_ previous 
experience, with references to THE CRAMFR- 
KRASSELT COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis: 
consin, 
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INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRINTERS’ 






INK. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 





— 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
K Anything You Want to Know 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York 








LAYOUT PAPER 








Layout Paper is an aid to the ex- 


pert —instructive and 
educational to the laymen You need it, postal 
brigs particulars. H. H. STALKER, 202 
Majestic, Toledo, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN of ability who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should usethe classified columns of PRINTERS' 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 31st St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
aline, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





Unused United Sta:es 


Postage Stamps in 
any quantity. All de 
nominations. Send 
forrates.5 ALFRED 
A. ISAACS, Depart- 
ment 1, 25 Broad 


Street, N. Y. 








PATENTS 








pom PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869. 




















POSITIONS WANTED 





UCCESSFUL_ Advertising Solicitor with 
established office desires 10 1epresent good 
trade paper in Northern Ohio yan excellent 
field) ““B, L.,”" 428 Osborn Bidg , Cleveland, ©. 





AP Manager familiar with all phases of busi- 
hess desires change, can write pulling copy, 
Page- Davis graduate, merit speaks louder than 
salary. Address “W. H. C.,"" Box 645 Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O, 





OUNG Woman desires position in publicity 

department of reliable organization. Capa- 
ble carrying out or systematizing details. Ex- 
Perienced correspondent; dependable proof- 
Tealer, manuscript editor—also stenographer. 
Address “DU B * care Printers’ Ink 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 








PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK, — Unusual facilites 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 lafayette St., N. Y. 








TRANSLATIONS 





CORRECT TRANSLATIONS FROM ENG 
LISH TO FRENCH promptly done 
Medical work a specialty. Price reasonable 
MAURICE TREMBLEY,288 Sherbrooke West, 
Montreal, Canada. 











The Man Look- 
ing for the Position 


The Manufac- 
turer Looking for an 
Advertising Man 


Can get together through 
Printers’ INK. Prominent 
advertisers who want high- 
priced advertising managers 
advertise in Printers’ INK. 
Every live advertising man 
who wants another position 
makes his wants known 
through Printers’ INK. 

If you want a position or 
want to employ an advertis- 
ing man, try a Printers’ 
Ink Classified ad. . 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 











A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
having the requisite qualification. 

Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 


















enter this list. 


Ww 








Printers’ Inx’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first persor 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Yournal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Most, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
4 This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 


Alelzey pany, who will pay one hundred 
AN dollars to the first person who 
TEEO successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for June, 1910, sworn, 18,338. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramoniy. Rate 1c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1908, 7,726; average for 1909, 7,729. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1909 (sworn) 17,109 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 18,229, sc. 
Largest and best circulation in New Haven. 


New Haven, Union. Average year, 


1909, 
16,647. &. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 








New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1909, 61%. 
Few papers so fruitful for advertisers. 


Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulatio 
exceeds 3,800. Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Repudlican. 
Daily, 6,651; Sunday, 7,031. 


Average for 19, 


Waterbury, Herald. Sundays. Average cit 


culation for 1909, 13,887 net paid. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Evening Star, daily and Swnday 
Average, month of June, tg10, 60,416 (@@). 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville, Metropolis. Average, February, 
1910, 14,414. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Jacksonville, Times-Union. Average month 
of May, 1910, Sunday, 24,644; daily, 20,63. 
Benjamin Kentnor Co., N. Y. Chi. Sp. A 


ILLINOIS 


Belvidere, Daily Republican entitled to Roll 
of Honor distinction. Need more be said? 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average first five months, 1910, 6,161. 

Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, a weekly farm 
newspaper. $1.75. Average sworn circulation 
year 1909, 78,496 and all quality. Rate, 3 
cents, flat. 
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Bxaminer, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,324, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a lafger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
ga The absolute correctness 


of the latest circulation rat- ] 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 








Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


tote te te 


Ohieage, Record-Herald. Average 1909, daily 
net paid, 139,176; Sunday net paid, 193,831. 
Daily, two cents. Sunday, five cents. The 
home newspaper of the Mid West. Circula- 
tion and advertising books open to all adver- 










(@™ The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who will successfully controvert 
its accuracy. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1909, 6,836. 





Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1909, 
20,874. 





Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 6,122. 
INDIANA 


Evansville, Fournal-News. Average, 1 
11,948. E. Katz, S.A., N. Y. ae 





Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1909, 1,702; weekly, 2,674. 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn average May 
1910, 11,807, Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Zye, daily. Average 1 
9,180. “All paid in edvance.™ _ 


Davenport, Zimes. Daily av. July, ’10, 16,360. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 

pag 


Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morn. and eve. Pd. 
inadvance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun, 11,426. 

Washington, Zve. Journal. Only daily in 
County. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 


Waterloo, Evening Courier, 52nd year; net av. 
June, 9-June, '10,6,291, Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'oo, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. “When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent'cky.” 


Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1909 net paid 45,488. 


MAINE 


Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1909, 9,168. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1909, daily 
9,923; weekly, 27,763. 


Portland, Avening Express. Average tor 1909, 
daily 16,219. Sunday ell 10,506. . 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. 1st 6 mos., 
"10, 79,284; Sun., 102,476. No return privilege. 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1909, 83,416. For July, 
1910, 81,000. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcrift (@©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 


tos weve 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1909, 180,278; Gain, 3,981 
Sunday 
1909, 323,069 ; Gain, 3,279 
Advertising Totals: 1909, 7,336,279 lines 
Gain, 1909, 465,579 lines 

2,604,359 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“‘want” ad. They are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1909, to December 31, 1909. 


te tee te te 


Human Life, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and provesover 160,000copiesm’thly 


Pall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largestcir. Actual daily av. 1909, 7,653. 


Lawrence, 7élegram, evening, 1909 av. 8,888, 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,622; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 
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Boston Post's 
GREATEST 


uly 


AVERAGE JULY, 1910 
The Sunday Post 
257,518 


Gain of 6,012 Copies 
Per. Sunday over July, 1909 


The Daily Post 
335,524 


Gain of 50,850 Copies 
Per Day over July, 1909 
Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1909, 18,674 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. 'o9, 16,775; 
first 6 mos. ’10, 17,424. Largest ev’g circulation. 


Worcester, L'Opinion Publique, daily (OO). 
The only (sold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Aver. July, 1910, daily 
10,828, Sunday 11,709. Greatest circulation. 

By using the Patrtot, you reach the buying class 
of Jackson and for 40 miles around. The Patriot 
has character, tone, influence and circulation 
among the people worth appealing to. List 
the Patriot for Fall business. Ask for rates. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 


fAClAV ae is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 


Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 64,465. A.A.A. 





Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1909, 26,687. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for six months ending 


by Printers’ June 30, 1910, 88,667. Average 


Ink Publish- Circulation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 80,092. 

















Minneapolis, Journal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1909 av 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 73,189. In 1909 average 
Sunday circulation, 74,396, 
Daily average circulation for 
July, 1910, evening only, 
77,631. Average Sunday circu. 
lation for July, 1910, 79,005, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute. 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 


Ink Publishing Company. It ’ 
goes into more homes ma] 


c 





| oe = other paper in its field, 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi and Gulfport, Herald, evening, Day 
circulation for 1909, 1,109; January, 1910, Li 


MISSOURI 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y > oa 
8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, my 
38,882. Smith & Budd Company, Eastern Rep 


8t. Louis, Vational Druggist(@@),Mo. Hey 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. A fo 
1909, 9,084. Eastern office, 508 ‘tribune Bi 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grom, 
Mo. Actual average for 1909, 119,088, 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer wetth, 
142,208 for year ending Dec. 31, 1909. 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average yat 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 148,054 
NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1909, 9,142. 


Jersey City, Fersey Fournal. Average ir 
1909, 24,196. Last three months 1909, 94,60. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 





Trenton, Zvening Times. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,214, 
’08, 21,326; 2c—'og, 19,062; March, ’10, 20,26. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It’s the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. Printers’ eg 4 
The Standard Union now has t 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
average for year 1909, 62,905. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, %, 
787, daily, 46,284; Enquirer, evening, 26,00. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 

1907, 94,843 ; 1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307. 

and , N.Y. The More 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1909, 6,686. 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cit. yeat 
ending Dec. 31, 1909, 4,931. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av 
Weiss circulation entire Lng 909), 





1 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA AA. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. 


PRI 


average, first four months, 1910, 10,999. 
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Portland, The Oregonian, (@O). 


Weekly July average circulation, Sundays, 


58,745; Daily, 48,220. For 50 
, years the great newspaper of th: 
Pacitic Northwest More circulation, and carries 














Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 


Cli; weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
ante ba. Average for 1909, 26,903 (OO). 

Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, Leslie- 
Judge Co. Over 260,000 guaranteed. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,642; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 


The World. Actual average, 1909, Morning, 
360,503. Evening, 399,569. Sunday, 460,956. 

Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1909, 6,018 ; first six months, 1910, 5,460. 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1909, 17,470; for June, 1910, 
19,414. Benjamin & Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Boyce Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Aver July, 19:0, 14,198. 
os 


Sheffield Special Agency, Tribune Bldg., N 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,458; Sunday, 40,922. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1909, 21,820. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A. examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville, Gazette-News. Average, '09, 5,643 
Asheville’s leading paper. Only aft. paper in 
Western North Carolina with Associated Press. 





Charlotte, News. Evening and Sunday Aver., 
1907, 5,893; 1908, 5,782; 1909, 7,346. ‘Try it. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks, Normanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,450. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.586 
For July, 1910, 91,933 daily; Sunday, 112,930 


Columbus, Midland Druggist and Pharmaceu- 
tical Review, 43rd annual volume. Best medium 
for reaching druggists of the Central States. 





Youngstown, Vindicator. D’y av., 09, 15,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Shiaten jails 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City, 7he Oklahoman. July, 35,076 
week day, 42,145 Sunday. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


_ Portland, The Evening Telegram is in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

» 179 more PAGES of local mercantile ad- 

vertising than its nearest afternoon contempo- 

rary. For the first six months of 1910 it shows a 

gain over the corresponding six months of last 

year of 31,831 inches, 1,217 of it in the foreign 

held and 6,440 in the classified. Sworn average 
Circulation for June, 29,962. 


more foreign, more local, and more classified 


advertising than any other Oregon newspaper. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev’g d'y. Average 1909, 7,785. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 


Erie, Zimes, daily. 21,448 average 
July, 1910. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, Zelegraph. Sworn aver- 
wx July, 1910, 17,623. Largest paid 





circulation in Harrisburg or no pay. 
Shannon, N, Y.; Allen & Ward, Chicago, 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for 
12 mos., 1909, 12,467. July, 1910, 
13,462. Only evening paper in Johns- 
town, 





In 
Philadelphia 
It’s 

The Bulletin 


Net Daily Average for 
June, 1910 


235,936 


COPIES A DAY 


A copy for nearly every 
Philadelphia home. 

“THE BULLETIN” circula- 
tion figures are net: all dam- 
aged, unsold. free and returned 
copies have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 


Chicago Office, 
J. E. Verree, Steger Bldg. 
New York Office, 
Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Bldg. 

















Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo, 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1909, 5,522 (OO). 


QOOOOOOOO000000000000000 


Only ome agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded all four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(99). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bow! because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the dest agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for quality than quantity. 


Save eeoaooe 






















Philadelphia. The Press (OO) is 
Philadelphia's Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

teto onthe Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Feb., 1910, 

85,054; the Sunday Press, 163,995. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for June, 1910, 12,545. 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
over Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening; daily 
net cir. first 6 months, 1910, 17,276, guaranteed, 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1909. 
20,015 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket Evening Times. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending June 30, ’10, 19,462—sworn. 


Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1909, 21,858 (O@). Sunday, 28,126 
(@O). Avening Bulletin, 46,991 aver- 

age 1909. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Cir., 1909, 6,237. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 5,311. July, 1910, 6,964. 





Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for twelve months, 1909, 
Ye N daily (O©@) 14,436, Sunday (OO) 
Ad 14,959. 





Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1909, 2,630. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554; for 909, 40,086. 


TEXAS 


El Paso, Herald, June, 1910, 11,602. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 


Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1909, 
5,231. 1st 4 mos.,’10, 6,718. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily average for 
1909, 8,773. largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 


8t. Albans. Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 3,284 Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, 7he Bee. Average June, 1910, 4,060; 
July 4,087. Largest circ’lation. Only eve. paper 
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WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times, 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattie 
and the Pacific Northwest lt 
GUAR combines with its Dee, ‘09, cir, « 
teto 64,266 daily, 84,362 Sunday, rare 
quality. Itis a gold mark Paper 
: . of the first degree, Quality ang 
quantity circulation means great productive val 
tothe advertiser. In 1909 7imes beat its n ; 
est competitor 2,756,054 lines. . 





Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1 i 
Sunday, 26,155. c° 190p, dally, S0,mm 


Tacoma, News. Average f 
18,829. oe oo 


WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily avera : 
1910, daily 6,286; semi-weekly, 1,768.” J, 


Madison, State Yournal, daily. Actual aver. 
age for Jan., 1910, 5,960. ‘ bad i 


Milwaukee, The Zvening Wis. 

comsin, daily. Average daily cir. 

culation for April and May, 1010 

43,233. Gain over April and ay, 

1909, 8,758 daily. A paper with 

the quantity as well as the quality 

circulation. It covers the city of 

Milwaukee and the State of Wisconsin likea 
blanket. It has proven its productive value to 
the advertiser. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign Rep. 
sentative, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 1% 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr) 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
aig ong egg daily), Average 
in July, 1910, 62,652; gain over 
GUAR July, 1909, 3,602 daily; average 
TEED for 12 mos., 61,533 daily. Covers 

over 60% of Milwaukee homes. 
Supreme in classified and dis 
play advertising. Rate 7 cents flat. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
Dec., 1909, 9,801 Examined by A. A.A. 


Racine, Daily Yournal. July, 1910, circula- 
tion, 5,183. Statement filed with A. A. A. 





Racine, Wis., Established, 1877 
Actual weekly average for yeat 


SAR ended Dec. 31, 1909, 60,686 
TEED Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 
WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ribume. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 5,125; semi-weekly, 49%. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver Province, daily. Average June 
‘09, 18,601; June '1o, 21,565; daily average 
for '09, 18,420. H. DeClerque, United States 
Repr., Chicago and New York. 
MANITOBA, CAN, 
Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Ay 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily July, 1910, 
48,360; weekly 1909, 27,050; July, 1910, 26,117 
Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1909, 18,162. Rates s6c. 1%. 
Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. May, '10, 81,785, 
(Saturday av., 36,450). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 80,000. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daiiy. Averace 4 
June, 1910, daily 97,600, Largest i Canada 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 




















COLORADO 

ANT advertisers get Dest results in Coio- 
Wario Springs Zvening Telegraph. 1c. a word, 

HE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Whacecunses than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
Te C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Want Ads ot any other paper. Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

TT! Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand in the West. 
“Nn EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,"’ says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 

Chicago’s ‘ want ad "’ directory. 


INDIANA 





You'll be satisfied with your ‘‘Want Ad” 


in THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Indiana’s leading “Want Ad” Medium. 
Circulation 75,000. Publishes more clas- 
sified advertising than any other paper in 
Indiana. Rate One Cent Per Word. 


Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 


The Indianapolis Star 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








MAINE 
THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
THE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns ; 
TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1909, printed a ‘otal of 460,465 paid 
Want Ads; a gain of 42,557 over 1908 and 
308,028 more than were printed by any other 
Boston newspaper. 


We Ye We tk te 


N 
CIRCULATI'N THE Tribune is the oldest 
Minneapolis daily. All ad- 
vertising in the daily appears in 
both morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. The 
Tribune printed during the 
year ending 1909, 2,233,819 lines 
of classified advertising. Kates: 
‘ lcent a word, cash with order ;— 
by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Tak Pub. Co. —daily or Sunday. 





THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
ps more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
July, 1910, amounted to 197,064 
‘ines; the number of individual 
ads published were 24,743. 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©o charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents, 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One cent a 
word. Minimum, l5c. 


MONTANA 
HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW JERSEY 
THE Jersey City Yersey Fournal leads all 
other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


NEW YORE 
THE Albany Zventng Journal, Eastern N.Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs,‘and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
THe Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 





OHIO 


gf yee Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
i les Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,076. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


THE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE Aberdeen Daily American—the popular 
Want Ad medium of the Dakotas. 
UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7ribune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
CANADA 


THE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years, One cent a word, 
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OO) Gold Mark Papers (@@) 





quality of their circulation.” 





“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the 
standpoint of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and 


Out of a total of over 23,480 publications in America, 125 are distin. 
guished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (OO). 

















ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (©). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, June 
1910, 50,416 (OO). 


GEORGIA . 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (QQ), Chicago, Only “ Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1909, 7,821; weekly, 17,598 (Q@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 
_——_— 
Boston Evening 7 ranscript (O@), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 
Boston, Textile World Record (Q@@). Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 
Worcester L’Opinion Publique (O@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 





MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Yournal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassifed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade ali over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magazine (QQ). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Fournal (Q@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review.” Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Electrical World (©) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
first quarter, 1910, 19,116 weekly. McGraw 
Publishing Co. 








Engineering News (O©). Established 1874. 
The leading engineering paper in the world, 
Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly, 

Engineering Record (®@©). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 15,000 per 
week, MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801, 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘he Evening Post.” 
— Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (QO©). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

Scientific American (@©@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York 7 ribune (QO@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 

OREGON 

Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copiés, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Press (@0) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
February, 1910, sworn net average, Daily, 
85,054; Sunday, 163,995. 


THE PITTSBURG 
o) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND ' 
Providence Yournal (OO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA L 
The State (@©), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina. 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark (@@). Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 
WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Times (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cit« 
culation, prestige. 
WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (QQ), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
CANADA ‘ 
The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Avening 
Mail, Circulation 16,537, tlat rate. 
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Business Going Out 














The Gardiner Agency, St. Louis, is 
sending out 5,000-line contracts to pa- 
pers on the Pacific Coast for the Sani- 
tol Chemical Company, St. Louis. 





The Thompson-Koch Company is or- 
dering 10,000 lines in Western news- 
papers for Pape, Thompson & Pape 
(Diapepsin). 





The Fuller Agency, Chicago, is order- 
ing 5,000 lines on the Pacific Coast for 
Danderine. 


Anheuser-Busch is ordering 7,000 
lines on the Pacific Coast through the 
W. H. Dilg Agency, Chicago. 





Roberts & McAvinche, Chicago, are 
ordering 5,000 lines in the West for 
Dr. T. Frank Lynott. 


The H. W. Kastor & Sons’ Agency, 
St. Louis, is ordering 3,000 lines on 
the Pacific Coast for the Rand Shoe 
Company. 


The Charles Fuller Agency, Chicago, 
is ordering 3,000 lines on the Pacific 
Coast for the H. R. Hall Company. 


The Fuller Agency, Chicago, is or- 
dering 8,000 lines on the Pacific Coast 
for the Pax Chemical Company. 





The Gundlach Agency, Chicago, is 
ordering 10,000 lines on the Pacific 
Coast for Bondy & Lelterer. 





The Root Juice Medical Company, 
Ft. Wayne, is ordering 200 inches in 
the South, direct. 





The Lesan Agency, New York, is 
ordering 5,000 lines in the South for 
the New York Central Lines. 





The Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
pany, Chicago, is ordering 1,000 inches 
in the West. 





The Santa Fe Railroad is ordering 
8,000 lines in the South through the 
Stack-Parker Agency, Chicago. 


The Bloominstock Brothers’ Agency, 
St. Louis, is ordering 5,000 lines in 
the Southwest, South and West for the 
Stex-Baer-Fuller Dry Goods Company. 





The Humphrey Agency, Boston,. is 
placing orders for Thomas W. Lawson 
— ) in Chicago, New York and 
joston, 





Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, are 
ordering space for Worcester Corsets. 





Frank Presbrey, New York, is or- 
derin Space for Scribner's Magazine 
ma large list of newspapers. 





The Federal Agency is ordering 
space for Waltham Watches. 


The Derby Desk Company, Somer- 
ville, Mass., is using a few_ general 
publications through the Doremus 
Agency, of New York. 


The advertising of the Giant Heater 
Company, Springfield, Mass., is going 
out through the Powning Advertising 
Agency, New Haven, Conn. 


_ George Tyler, 53 State street, Boston, 
is using a few newspapers in half-page 
space for the Range 16 Oil Company, 
advertising their stock. 


M. J. Shaughnessy & Co., New York, 
are vg Ey of papers in Montana 
and the West for the State Bank of 
Butte, Mont., contracts to be sent out 
from this agency’s Seattle office. 








Contracts for the King Harness Com- 
pany, Owego, N. Y., are being placed 
by the George Batten Company, rather 
than as stated a week ago. The Batten 
Company announces two new contracts: 
The ohnson-Richardson Company, 
Burlington, Vt. (Dyola Dyes), and the 
Common Sense Garter Company, New 
York, general magazines. 


The Mahin Advertising Company has 
also secured an peeorenene of 3250,- 
000 from H. B. & W. N. Gayes to ad- 
vertise nationally Mrs. Sarah Tyson 
Rorer’s blend of coffee, and also Mrs. 
Rorer’s Cream of Tartar Baking Pow- 
ders. Newspapers, magazines and some 
outdoor publicity will be used to make 
Mrs. Rorer’s coffee and baking powder 
a household word from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 


All of the advertising of the Wor- 
cester Slipper Company, Worcester, 
Mass., is being handled by the Walton 
Advertising & Printing Company, Ex- 
change street, Boston. Most of the 
advertising is going into women’s pub- 
lications. 


The Iver Johnson Arms & Tool 
Works, Fitchburg, Mass., is consider- 
ing advertising plans for next year. 
All of this business is mwa by the 
New York oftice of the George Batten 
Company. 





The Ernest J. Goulston Agency is 
sending out three-time orders to lead- 
ing magazines on the novelty advertis- 
ine of F. Vorenberg & Co., Boston. 

This agency has also secured the ac- 
count of Jacob Dreyfus & Sons, manu- 
facturers of Congress Shirts. The 
initial appropriation is being devoted 
to follow-up work on the retailer and 
booklet to the consumer. A magazine 
list is being made up to use the early 
part of next year. 
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F. O’Keefe Agency is han- 
dling a new — a for the ad- 


The P. 


Ir. Greenc’s 


Nervura. 
used in 


vertising of 
special 


Newspapers will be 
territory. 

This agency is also putting out a few 
additional contracts for the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, New 
Haven, Conn. 


The A. W. Ellis Agency is handling 
an appropriation in a limited list of 
general mediums for the C. D. Lyons 
Company, Mansfield, Mass., advertising 
Lyons’ Cuff Links. 

This agency is also placing the ad- 
vertising of Robin Hood Powder in 
Western agricultural papers. 


The Boston office of the George Bat- 
ten Company is sending out additional 
orders to leading general publications 
on the advertising of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company, Hyde Park, Mass. 
This is for the advertising of the 
Sturtevant Blower and the Sturtevant 
Vacuum Cleaner. Large copy is used. 

This agency has also secured the ap 
ropriation for the advertising of 
Yaniel Low & Son, Salem, Mass., high- 
grade jewelers. Plans are being made 
at the present time for a mail-order 
campaign in leading women’s publica- 
tions and general magazines for _ holi- 
day business. 

———__+o+——______ 


LONDON “TIMES” SPECIAL 
JAPAN NUMBER. 


Copies of the special Japan number 
of the London Times which have 
reached this country have made Amer 
ican newspaper men open their eyes in 
admiration. The number bears the 
date-line July 19th. It contains ninety- 
six pages, but it is not in point of 
volume that its worth is to be esti- 
mated. 

Few better opportunities have ever 
been offered of getting a more compre- 
hensive view of Japan as a whole by 
means of pictures and text as in this 
number. Special sections are devoted 
to the oat governmental administra- 
tion of Japan, to Japanese hotels, rail- 
ways, gardens, cities, education, indus- 
tries, investments and finances gener- 
ally, relations to Great Britain, agricul- 
ture, commerce, wealth, etc. In fact, 
the number is thoroughly something 
which should be kept for reference. 

—_+o+—____ 

The Poultry Press Association, a sub- 
sidiary organization of the American 
Poultry Association, recently passed 
resolutions looking to the prevention of 
poultry swindles in the poultry trade 
journals. Those found defrauding the 
public are to be expelled from the or- 
ganization. They will also be prose- 
cuted for using the mails improperly. 


William Irving Hamilton, who has 
had charge of the English edition of 
Scribner’s Magazine during the past 
four years, has returned to this coun- 
try and will be attached to the New 
York advertising staff of the same pub- 
lication. Mr. Hamilton's field will be 
New England and New York City. 
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THE MAIL-ORDER POSSIBILITIES 
OF THE BOY TRADE, 


F. Knapton Tuompson, 
Newspaper and Magazine Advertising, 
215 Herkimer Street, 
Brooktyn, N. Y., Aug. 26, 1910, 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When I was a boy of ten or twelve 
years old I wanted very much to have 
a tool chest, but for some reason | 
was unable to have my desire fulfilled, 
One day I picked up a_ boys’ paper, 
and in looking it over these words 
stared me in the face: ‘Earn this tool 
chest.” The ad then went on to tell 
of this wonderful chest—how it was 
just like a regular carpenter's set, and 
a lot of other stuff, and all absolutely 
free for a few minutes’ work amon 
my friends. Of course my _boyis 
mind took in the alluring offer and I 
almost at once sent for the needles, 
which came the next day. 

It took me one day to sell two dozen 
and two weeks to sell the rest. So 
sent my order in. Surely my chest 
would come in a day or two, and I 
began to plan the things that I would 
make. Two weeks went by—no letter 
of acknowledgment of my money and 
no premium. I wrote  again—no 
answer. Finally my mother went to 
the post-office where they advised her to 
cond a_ registered letter, which was 
done. Finally an old clumsy box with 
a few sticks of wood into which were 
stuck some old junk supposed to be 
steel arrived. And not only that, but 
the expressman only needed 85 cents 
to cover shipping costs. This firm lost 
a lot of orders through that incident. 

Why don’t the mail-order concerns 
wake up to the great opportunity and 
conduct their business with boys on 
the same broad plan that they do with 





their parents. The firm that would 
break away from the old skin game 
would be bound to have one of the 


biggest followings in the entire mail- 
order field. If some firm would come 
out with a big, good-natured and pros- 
yerous-looking man, holding out_ his 
fond as if ready to grasp that of the 
boy, and then ‘in strong boyish talk 
tell how he tries to see that everything 1s 
done to help the boy, how he supervises 
the work; how much he likes boys— 
why, that firm would immediately see 
a great increase in the business done. 
Back the advertising up with the real 
goods, and you will gain not only the 
orders of each individual boy who sells 
the goods, but he will be so pleased 
that he simply cannot help but tell his 
friends. : 
Let the president’s name be signed 
to each letter sent out, for what boy 
doesn’t like to receive a letter from 
the president of some large company‘ 
What boy doesn’t like to have an in- 
terest taken in him by men who have 
accomplished things? Give him a letter 
signed with a big man’s name and you 
will see him march proudly among his 
acquaintances to show it. His chums 
in turn will want one and they 


turn will write. th 
Mail-Order Men—get beneath the 
jacket of the boy. Don’t fool him. 

Treat him square. 
F. Knapton THOMPSON. , 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


























Mr. 
Publisher 


If it ever worries you about the busi- 
ness other publishers carry that your 
publication does not, but should, study 


carefully the cause. 


It may be that the publishers you 
envy have made their publications bet- 


ter known than yours. 


Sometimes this result is accomplished 


by advertising. 











Printers’ Ink Publishing Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
8ST. LOUIS TORONTO MONTREAL 
































essential. 


E number among 

our clients leaders 
among the international 
advertisers of the world, 
and our Canadian clients 
represent the leaders in 
their various industries. 
We retain our clients 
year after year by the 
quality of the Gibbons’ 
service. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Man Wanted 


WING to the promotion of 
one of our staff to the posi 


tion of Advertising Manager of 
the National Cash Register Co. we re 
quire another capable man _ qualified t 
assist our customers in the best conduc 
of their advertising. Executive jexper: 
ence and a knowledge of copy writin 





a oA st, Charles Cream 
J.J. GIBBONS Limited janine. 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING B. & K, Oats 
Newspaper, Trade Paper and all Outdoor Advertising Shiloh Cure, 
TORONTO CANADA MONTREAL = *‘Ideal”" Beds 
Cable Address; *’Gibjay,"' Toronto Cable: A.B.C. Sth Edition  Floorglaze 





















Some Advertisin; 
We Handle 


Sunlight Soap 
Vr y's Cocoa 


Pianola 
lorce 
Victor Gram-o-phone 


“Black and White” Whisky 





National Cash Registers 
Sun Fire Insurance 
Coates’ Plymouth Gin 
Vapo-Cresolene 
Canada Life Assurance Co 
Burnett’s Fabrics 
Regal Lager 
Vinolia 
Convido Port 
Northern Telephones 
Melotte Cream Separator 
Pedlar People of Oshawa | 
W. G, & R. Collars and Shitts 
Mason & Risch Pianos 
Century Salt 
Peerless Incubators 
Dodge Manfg. Co. 
Wakefield Hats 
Manson Campbell Co. 
Canadian General Electric Co. 
Capitol Farm Implements 
Rogers—the Cement Man 
Cockshutt Plow Company 
Lifebuoy Soap 


Wire & Cable Co. 


Shiloh’s Cure 








